he Twentieth Century : Aug. 1956 


To our Readers 


On our cover this month we have a drawing of a rail- 
way station which connoisseurs will surely recognize as 
Liverpool Street. It may be taken to indicate that most 
of you, as well as most of us, are away on holiday, or just 
leaving or just coming back. The August number has to 
be a vacation number. Our University colleagues, whose 
long vacations are often — and perhaps unmeritedly — 
envied by others of us, may be glad to turn away for once 
from problems of education. 

This is the period of international exhibitions of 
sculpture and painting; it is a time when next winter’s 
shows are being prepared, and above all it provides an 
opportunity for travel. Therefore, apart from one much- 
needed re-examination of the well-known developments 
in the Kremlin and amongst Communists elsewhere, 
our number is weighed in this sense. There will be time 
enough for gnawing our familiar critical bones when you 
are all back and the autumn winds drive us once more 
to the fireside. 


Two further points: 

Our next number, already under way, is going to deal 
primarily — though not exclusively — with Scotland and 
the Scots and will examine educational and literary 
problems there. 

We have received complaints from several readers 
about the outspokenness of some of our contributors. One 
or two people have been shocked by references to sex. 
The policy of a review such as ours should be clear 
enough. We do not wish to shock anyone and we have 
no intention of publishing articles whose outspokenness 
is not demanded by the literary or scientific context. 
On the other hand, we are an adult review that tries to 
live on the nerve of the twentieth century and we need 
to describe life as it is lived. 
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The Heirs of Stalin 


G. F. Hudson 


the administration of the Ukraine. It was difficult to find the 

right man for the job. The most populous of the non-Russian 
constituent republics of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine had been 
the storm-centre of the crisis over forced collectivization in 
agriculture and continued to be infested with nationalist ten- 
dencies which the severest repression had failed to eradicate. 
It was, therefore, an area of special concern to the ruler in the 
Kremlin and it was most important to him that control there 
should be in reliable hands. But the men recently in office had 
failed to give him satisfaction. At the beginning of 1936 the 
direction of affairs in the Ukraine was in the hands of Kossior 
as First Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party, Postyshev 
as Second Secretary and Lubchenko as Prime Minister. But 
concurrently with the intensification of the Great Purge in the 
summer of 1937 trouble began for the leaders in Kiev. Lub- 
chenko was the first to perish. His successor as Prime Minister, 
Bondarenko, only stayed in office for two months before he was 
liquidated. He was replaced by Chubar, a member of the All- 
Union Politburo, who lasted a little longer, but went on his 
way to the shooting-cellar in the spring of 1938. Corresponding 
purges went on in all the departments of the Government, and 
in these, as was customary in the cleansing of the Party ranks, 
the Secretariat provided the N K V D with dossiers and denun- 
ciations. But the heads of the Secretariat themselves were also 
found wanting. First Postyshev, a candidate member of the 
All-Union Politburo, disappeared ; then Kossior, a full 
Politburo member, took the road to prison, interrogation and 
execution. 

The key post of First Secretary of the Party in the Ukraine, 
the most important viceroyalty outside the central apparatus 
in Moscow, was now vacant, and it was essential to fill it with 
a man whose loyalty to Stalin and unquestioning subservience 


[: 1937 Stalin was looking for a suitable person to take over 
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to his will could not be doubted. Fortunately Stalin was able to 
appoint a man in whom he had full confidence. It has been 
alleged from Russian sources that Nikita Khrushchev was a 
member of a secret purge commission which removed Kossior. 
Whether this was so or not, he stepped into the dead man’s 
shoes and immediately distinguished himself by the extrava- 
gance of his devotion to Stalin. He publicly declared that all 
traitors and enemies of the people would be annihilated to the 
last man and that he would act like Taras Bulba, the Cossack 
hero of former times who killed his own son because he had 
fallen in love with a Polish girl and joined the Poles. Khrushchev 
did not in the sequel find any occasion for putting his own son 
to death, but while the Great Purge continued he was zealous 
enough in bringing death to other people’s sons and liquidating 
the nests of Trotskyite-Bukharinite-Borotbist-spy-wrecker-diver- 
sionist-traitor-ruffians who still plagued the Ukraine. Soon, 
however, the Great Purge was called off; Beria succeeded 
Yezhov at the head of the secret police and the mass terror 
subsided. Stalin deemed that the Party had been sufficiently 
purified. Khrushchev survived, and, as a full member of the 
All-Union Politburo as well as First Secretary in the Ukraine, 
became one of the most important personalities in the Soviet 
Union. 

Fourteen years passed. At the beginning of 1953 Stalin was 
still surrounded in the main by the men who had been left at 
the top of the party at the end of the Great Purge. But there 
were signs that they no longer enjoyed his full confidence. The 
situation may best be described in the words of Khrushchev in 
his reminiscences given to the closed session of the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party five months ago: 


Stalin evidently had plans to finish off the old members of 
the Politburo. He often stated that the Politburo members 
should be replaced by new ones. His proposal after the Nine- 
teenth Congress concerning the election of twenty-five persons 
to the Central Committee Presidium was aimed at the removal 
of the old Politburo members and the bringing in of less 
experienced persons so that these would extol him in all sorts 
of ways. We can assume that this also was a design for the 
future annihilation of the old Politburo members and in this 
way the cover for all shameful acts of Stalin, acts which we are 
now considering. 


The annihilation of the ‘old Politburo members’ — a phrase 
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which clearly includes Khrushchev himself, though the only 
ones he mentioned by name as objects of Stalin’s dislike were 
Molotov and Mikoyan — was still in the future at the time of the 
dictator’s death. But just before that event the world had been 
informed of the discovery of a plot by a group of eminent 
Russian doctors to murder by improper medical treatment 
certain important personages of the Soviet regime — an inten- 
tion which they had already carried out against the recently 
deceased Zhdanov and Shcherbakov. To this conspiracy 
Khrushchev referred in his speech as follows: 


Let us also recall the affair of the doctor-plotters. (Anima- 
tion in the hall.) Actually there was no affair outside of the 
declaration of the woman doctor Timashuk, who was prob- 
ably influenced or ordered by someone (after all, she was an 
unofficial collaborator of the organs of state security), to 
write Stalin a letter in which she declared that the doctors 
were applying supposedly improper methods of medical 
treatment. Such a letter was sufficient for Stalin to reach an 
immediate conclusion that there are doctor-plotters in the 
Soviet Union. He issued orders to arrest a group of eminent 
Soviet medical specialists. . . . Present at this Congress as 
a delegate is the former Minister of State Security, Comrade 
Ignatiev. Stalin told him curtly: ‘If you do not obtain con- 
fessions from the doctors we will shorten you by a head.’ 


(Tumult in the hall.) . . . When we examined this ‘case’ 
after Stalin’s death, we found it to be fabricated from begin- 
ing to end. 


There are three points in Khrushchev’s account which call 
for comment. In the first place, although the discovery of the 
doctors’ plot coincided in time with the period during which he 
says that Stalin was planning to liquidate the old members of 
the Politburo, he does not connect the two episodes causally, 
but merely alleges that Stalin, having received a letter of 
denunciation of the doctors, was foolish enough to believe that 
there were doctor-plotters in the Soviet Union and put the 
machinery of confession-getting into motion without aiming at 
anyone but the doctors themselves. Secondly, Khrushchev fails 
to explain why Ignatiev, who admittedly extracted confessions 
by torture from the doctors under Stalin’s orders, was present 
at the Congress as a delegate, whereas Abakumov and others 
who had done the same thing to Voznesensky and Kuznetsov 
in the ‘Leningrad affair’ had ‘received what they deserved’, i.e. 
they had been shot. Thirdly — and most perplexing of all - 
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Khrushchev makes no reference at all to what for any Russian 
Communist must have been the obvious precedent for the 
doctors’ plot of 1953 — the conviction of two doctors in the 
Rykov-Bukharin show trial of 1938 for having murdered 
Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev and Maxim Gorky by improper 
medical treatment on instructions from the anti-Stalin ‘bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites’. 

The part alleged to have been played at that time by the 
doctors in the alleged Trotskyite-Bukharinite conspiracy was 
one not of principals, but of subordinate accomplices. They 
were not accused, as the former political opposition leaders 
were, of planning to overthrow the Government with foreign 
aid and seize power for themselves; they were not even charged 
with membership of a conspiratorial political organization; 
they were charged merely, on their own confessions, with having, 
as ordinary non-political professional physicians, consented to 
murder certain of their patients under pressure from Yagoda, 
then the head of the N K V D, who was secretly in league with 
the Trotsky-Bukharin faction. Dr Levin told the court that 
Yagoda had threatened to destroy his entire family if he refused 
to do as he was told: 

He reiterated that my refusal to carry this out would spell 
ruin for me and my family. I figured that I had no other way 
out, that I had to submit to him. Again, if you look at it 
retrospectively, if you look back at 1932 from to-day, when 
you consider how all-powerful Yagoda appeared to me, a non- 
party person, then of course it was very difficult to evade his 
threats, his orders. (Verbatim Report of Court Proceedings in the 
Case of the Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, p. 518.) 


By his confession Dr Levin not only destroyed himself — he 
was naturally sentenced to death — but heaped additional crimes 
on the heads of the main political defendants in the trial, Rykov, 
Bukharin and Yagoda, and banged another nail into the 
political coffin of the exiled Trotsky. It was not, of course, Dr 
Levin that Stalin was after; to the dictator in the Kremlin it 
was no matter whether he lived or died. The hunt was for 
political big game, and this was equally obvious both to the 
faithful who genuinely believed that Stalin as the inflexible 
champion of the Communist cause was continually threatened 
by conspiracies and to the cynics who inferred that he was 
concocting them in order to destroy possible rivals for power. 
In any case the non-political doctors committing political 
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murders could only be the instruments, real or alleged, of 
conspiring politicians. When, therefore, a new doctors’ plot was 
announced at the beginning of 1953, everyone with memories 
of 1938 wondered who this time were going to be cast for the 
parts then played by Trotsky, Bukharin, Yagoda and other 
famous participants in the diabolical ‘Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’, The shrewdest foreign observers of the Soviet 
scene were predicting a big new purge,. while hundreds of 
thousands of devoted Communists throughout the Soviet 
Union, knowing how the Party’s peerless leader had continually 
been menaced by plots of the enemies of the people intriguing 
even within the Poliburo itself — as it had been of faith to believe 
without question for the last twenty years — waited in confident 
expectation that the wicked instigators of the doctors’ crimes 
would shortly be unmasked. 

But did these wicked instigators have no suspicion that the 
net was closing on them? If we are to believe Khrushchev’s 
account of the matter, the old guard of the Politburo were 
under no illusions as to the fate that Stalin was planning for 
them. Moreover, they may have received a specific warning. 
The fact that Ignatiev attended the Twentieth Congress as a 
delegate instead of resting in his grave like Abakumov suggests 
that he did some good service to those who took power after 
Stalin’s death. But to be forewarned was not to be safe. Stalin 
held the whole power of the state in his hands. His intended 
victims could not be safe unless he was dead. How fortunate for 
them that he then immediately died! 

The death of Stalin is not a matter open to historical investi- 
gation; there is no evidence about it except what his heirs have 
officially announced to the world. It is quite possible, though 
not probable, that he died an entirely natural death. The 
pleasurable excitement at the prospect of putting bullets 
through Molotov, Khrushchev and Beria may have been quite 
enough to induce a stroke in a man of his age. But whether or 
not he departed this life in the way his successors would have us 
believe that he did, the timing of it could hardly fail to arouse 
suspicion in a generation of party members brought up on a 
diet of Moscow trials and revolutionary vigilance. Surely it was 
strange that the great man had died just at the moment when 
part of a formidable conspiracy against the party and the state 
had been uncovered. And what was still more strange was that 
the successors to Stalin, the new collective leadership, proceeded 
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at once to cancel the charges against the doctors and declare 
publicly that the whole case had been fabricated by the secret 
police, who had extorted false confessions from the accused. 

It has been widely assumed that the reversal of the doctors’ 
plot amalgam by the new rulers was due solely to concern for 
justice and was the first manifestation of their will to put an 
end to the evil practices of their dead master. If so, it is a great 
credit to them that they should so suddenly have developed this 
zeal for righteousness after having for so many years acquiesced 
in, or actively participated in, the destruction of innocent lives. 
But it may not be unduly cynical to suggest that concern for 
their own security also played a part. Even if the case were 
disposed of without a public trial, some kind of judgement had 
to be pronounced, and as long as the confessions were not 
repudiated, they might conceivably be used against the new 
leadership in future by makers of a coup d’etat. The best course no 
doubt seemed to be to wipe out the whole affair by declaring that 
there had been nothing in it. In this decision Beria may well 
have played the leading part, for the earlier announcement that 
the case had disclosed negligence of the security authorities had 
been generally interpreted as implicating him in the plot. 

The cancellation of the doctors’ plot did not, however, pro- 
vide a perfect solution to the problem. The admission that false 
confessions had been extracted by the political police in a case 
of such importance could not fail to sow seeds of doubt with 
regard to the long list of earlier state trials in which the guilt of 
the accused had rested on nothing but their own confessions — 
or even on nothing but official announcements that they had 
confessed. Among those whose faith had not been perfect during 
the Stalin era the official disclosure that a case could thus be 
fabricated by the police confirmed suspicions they had pre- 
viously entertained that the victims of the purges had not 
always been guilty of the monstrous crimes for which they had 
been condemned; if the M V D had acted thus in one case, was 
it likely that they had never done it before? But among the 
steel-hardened cadres who had always believed and obeyed as 
good party members should, the logic of the matter worked in 
the opposite direction; it was not that the falsity of the most 
recent police construction cast doubt on the authenticity of the 
earlier ones, but that the supposed truth of the indictments in 
the earlier cases — wherein the choses jugées had not yet been 
reversed by any authority — led to a strong presumption that in 
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the 1953 doctors’ plot too the organs of state security had been 
doing their duty and that the charges had been cancelled only 
in the interests of those who had something to hide. A plot had 
been discovered and its reality proclaimed on the authority of 
Stalin himself; Stalin had then suddenly died and his successors 
had at once declared the plot to have been fabricated. It did not 
require an excessively suspicious mind — and for decades the 
members of the ruling party had been trained to revolutionary 
vigilance, which meant looking for plotters behind every wall — 
to conclude that there had been something not quite right about 
Stalin’s death. It was clearly unsafe to voice such thoughts since 
the heirs were now in possession of the power of the state. But 
in a totalitarian society secret thoughts can percolate like 
streams under the ground without ever finding overt expression 
until some special occasion brings them to the surface. Recent 
events indicate that this is what happened with unofficial specu- 
lations in the Soviet Communist Party about the demise of ‘the 
great leader of the peoples’, ‘the wisest of mankind’, and ‘the 
greatest genius of all time’ by whom for thirty years it had had 
the good fortune to be led. 

Meanwhile Stalin’s heirs had the advantage that they were 
alive and that he was dead. He could not do anything to them 
any more - or at least they thought he could not. They doubt- 
less appreciated the force of the cautionary rhyme — 


Blest is he that hath his quarrel just, 
But thrice blest he that gets his blow in fust. 


The myth of Stalin, however, remained, and despite a certain 
waning of enthusiasm in the official celebrations of his memory, 
which foreign correspondents did not fail to remark, there was 
no serious attack on it for nearly three years; then suddenly 
came Khrushchev’s denunciation at the Twentieth Congress, 
which clearly sought not merely to reduce Stalin’s historical 
stature, but to make him an object of abhorrence and con- 
tempt. The fundamental question which must be answered by 
anyone who would estimate the significance of the Khrushchev 
speech is why it was delayed so long. If it was necessary thus to 
tear down the idol in 1956, why was it not necessary in 1954 or 
1955? And if Stalin’s heirs had managed successfully to co-exist 
with the cult of their former master for three years, what 
happened to make them so violently repudiate it on the occasion 
of the Twentieth Congress ? 


4° 
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How sudden was the reversal of the official line on Stalin can 
only be appreciated if it is taken into account that high honour 
was still being paid to him within two or three months of the 
opening of the Congress. A book of studies of the Great Patriotic 
War, published by the Academy of Sciences in the winter of 
1955-6, glorified Stalin in the traditional style. An article by a 
certain Kosalopov in the Literaturnaya Gazeta of December 22nd, 
1955, even went so far as to exonerate Stalin from any connexion 
with the ‘cult of personality’ by representing him as its vigorous 
opponent. He was said to have condemned the manuscript of a 
book entitled Stories of Stalin’s Youth on the ground that it gave 
him ‘unmerited praise’ and to have told the would-be publisher: 


The chief thing is that the book tends to implant in the 
minds of children (and Soviet people generally) the cult of 
personality. The cult of leaders, counterposing of heroes and 
the masses is not a Bolshevik but a Social-Revolutionary doc- 
trine. The S.R.’s held that a people is moulded by its heroes, 
whereas the Bolsheviks hold that it is the people which mould 
the heroes. This book is grist to the mills of the Social-Revolu- 
tionaries — it will harm our Bolshevik cause; my advice is to 
burn it. 


It is indeed difficult to believe that if the highest authorities 
of the Party had decided before the end of 1955 to launch an 
all-out attack on the memory of Stalin, such as was actually 
delivered by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Congress, they 
would have allowed this kind of propaganda to continue to 
appear in publications subject to the strictest official control. 
But even if it be conceded that they took no steps to prepare the 
ground for the attack on Stalin by changing the tone of refer- 
ences to him in books and periodicals, it remains to be explained 
how it was that they failed not only to consult with the leaders 
of non-Soviet Communist parties about the momentous step 
they proposed to take, but even to inform them of it at the time 
of the opening of the Congress itself. Togliatti has declared that 
he had no idea that Stalin was going to be denounced, and 
Chu Teh, the second in rank of the dignitaries of Communist 
China, addressing the Congress as a fraternal delegate, made 
references to Stalin which showed that he thought the highest 
praise of him to be still acceptable to his Soviet hosts. Even after 
making the fullest allowances for discourtesy and tactlessness 
in the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party, it is extra- 
ordinary that they should not have warned foreign Communists 
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of such importance as Togliatti and Chu Teh of what they were 
about to do. Unless, of course, the decision which led to 
Khrushchev’s speech at the closed session was not one of long 
standing, but was taken only at the eleventh hour - in fact, 
during the course of the Congress itself. 

There was no need to portray Stalin as a monster merely in 
order to overcome the cult of personality. Khrushchev declared 
that the Central Committee of the Party had decided to make 
the information he was going to impart available to the Con- 
gress ‘because of the fact that not all as yet realize fully the 
practical consequences resulting from the cult of the individual.’ 
But the only practical consequences for any living person that 
could result from the cult of personality would be an enhance- 
ment of the power and glory of Khrushchev, since he was by 
this time the only person in a position to exercise autocratic 
power over the Party, and it is difficult after reading his speech 
to imagine that he had no other motive in making it but to warn 
his audience not to entrust too much authority to himself. Stalin 
was three years dead and was no longer personally able to exploit 
any cult of his personality that continued to exist; he was as 
dead as Lenin, whose enshrinement in the Red Square had 
been the first and most decisive expression of the will to deifica- 
tion under the Soviet regime. If, on the other hand, Khrushchev 
was concerned only with the practical consequences of the cult 
of personality during Stalin’s lifetime, why should this very 
practical politician want thus to delve into the history of an era 
that was over and done with? If innocent men had been killed, 
nothing could now restore them to life, and it was surely better 
to let their convictions stand, confirmed as they had been by the 
highest organs of the Soviet party-state. For years anti-Commu- 
nists had been making allegations about Stalin’s rule which 
good Communists and fellow-travellers all over the world had 
been denouncing as wicked slanders and lies; what could be the 
good of re-opening the record in order to tell the world that all 
the time the Communists had been defending an unworthy cause 
and that their enemies had been right? Or, if it was considered 
essential to rehabilitate certain blameless (by Communist 
standards) leaders of the Party who had been put to death, it 
was easy enough to put all the blame on Beria, who was now 
officially in retrospect an imperialist agent and ‘rabid enemy of 
our Party’. 

Nor was there any need to unmask Stalin in order to clear 
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away an ideology of ‘Stalinism’ obstructing the policies of his 
heirs. They had been in power collectively for three years and 
they had acted as they pleased without meeting with any 
resistance of a kind which could be identified as specifically 
Stalinist. They had in the main themselves continued Stalin’s 
policies, as they had to do if they were determined to maintain 
the dictatorship of the Communist Party, to proceed with the 
so-called ‘transition from socialism to communism’, to preserve 
Communist rule in the satelite states on which Stalin had 
imposed it and to prevent the unification of Germany on a basis 
of political freedom. There had indeed been changes, but they 
had been most marked in the period immediately after Stalin’s 
death, and there had been a tendency to reverse them; the most 
important feature of the ‘new look’ in economic policy, the 
switch to consumers’ goods under Malenkov, had been aban- 
doned and Khrushchev had been the champion of the return 
to heavy industry priority. There had been a real decrease in 
police terrorism and a relaxation of the extreme tensions of the 
Stalin era, but although the modest improvements in personal 
freedom and security had been welcomed, both by party 
members and by the general population, and had brought 
considerable popularity to the new leadership, they were not 
necessarily in conflict with ‘Stalinism’ or destructive of the 
Stalin myth. The degree of repression had fluctuated enor- 
mously during the period of Stalin’s rule and it could be argued 
by his admirers that the severities of that heroic age had been 
unavoidable, whether for overcoming the opposition to 
socialism or for ensuring the defeat of fascism, and that the new 
generation could enjoy an easier life just because the man of 
steel had been so implacable in destroying the enemies of the 
regime. In the context of Communist teaching on the adapta- 
tion of methods and tactics to changing situations, there was 
nothing in the myth of Stalin as the great leader of the Soviet 
people and of world Communism through the grim ’thirties and 
*forties to compel the leaders of 1956 to go back to what might 
be supposed to have been required by the interests of the Party 
in 1936 or 1946. Khrushchev could go ahead with whatever 
reforms he contemplated without interference from Stalin’s ghost. 

That ghost was dangerous to Khrushchev in only one 
capacity — as the ghost of a murdered man. Or at least of one 
who was believed to have been murdered. And there was only 
one occasion on which such a belief was likely to manifest itself — 
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at the gathering of delegates from all over the Soviet Union for 
a Party Congress. A Party Congress is the most critical moment 
for Communist leadership; it is the time when the normal 
bureaucratic control from the top has to be decently reconciled 
with the theory of democratic centralism. Even though the 
delegates may be hand-picked to support the clique already in 
power at the centre, they come to Moscow as representatives 
of the party as a whole, and they meet and converse with their 
fellow-delegates from all other parts of the Union instead of 
merely receiving information and instructions from the central 
apparatus, as they do at other times. Their numbers are likely 
to give them a little more courage — at least outside the formal 
sessions of the Congress — than they would have individually 
and they may take a few drinks which will cause some of them, 
like Khrushchev himself, to say things they would not say when 
sober. The Twentieth Congress was the first to be held since the 
death of Stalin. The public sessions were models of discipline and 
of eighty-nine delegates who made speeches all but six were 
members of the higher organs of the Party. But a commentator 
on the Polish radio immediately after the end of the Congress 
gave a rather different impression ; he spoke of ‘all’ the delegates 
discussing the problems of their areas and criticizing their 
superiors. We are given a glimpse of a Congress that was 
turbulent behind the scenes, however united a front it presented 
to the world. The grievances of the little local bosses gathered 
together from the provinces were doubtless concerned with petty 
matters of current administration, but in an atmosphere of 
crowd talk and frayed tempers utterance may well have been 
given to the thought that the men at the top were after all no 
better than Hamlet’s uncle. If this were reported to Khrushchev, 
it would have provided an adequate reason for him to do as he 
did — to demolish the Stalin myth by an all-out onslaught on the 
reputation of the dead dictator, allowing no conclusion to be 
drawn but that, if the men around him had not put him to 
death, they ought to have done. There is no direct evidence that 
this is what happened, but there is no other hypothesis that 
adequately explains why Khrushchev suddenly, without pre- 
liminary warning even to the leaders of other Communist 
parties, transformed from a hero into a monster the man who 
had governed the Soviet state for thirty years and had em- 
bodied the cause of Communism for a whole generation alike 
of its adherents and its opponents. 
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Whatever the motive, however, of Khrushchev’s coup de 
thedtre, a price had to be paid for it, and at the moment of his 
success, with delegates fainting on all sides at the rending of the 
heavens, he may not have realized quite how high the price 
would be. It was no light matter to destroy the myth of the man 
who for countless dedicated Communists was the pivot of their 
faith and the anchor of their allegiance. To denounce Stalin 
was to declare that for thirty years the infallible party had gone 
astray — and those were the thirty years in which Russia had 
achieved socialism, had built a great modern industry, had 
overcome Hitler and had spread Communism over Eastern 
Europe. It was no use talking about a return to Leninism; 
to go back to 1923 was to put the clock back in a way which 
Marxists could least of all justify. During all the years of stress 
and strain since Lenin’s death Communists had been able to 
adjust themselves to the most violent vagaries of the party line 
in the belief that a worthy successor to Lenin sat in the Kremlin 
and guided the movement with unerring perception of its 
destiny; they had even been able to accept the switch from 
anti-fascism to the Nazi-Soviet Pact because of their reliance 
on that superhuman mind. Now in retrospect everything was 
ruined and desecrated; the altars were thrown down by those 
who should have been their guardians and the worshippers 
made ridiculous in the eyes of the infidels. This was no ordinary 
turn of the party line; it was a blow which struck at the roots of 
belief. It was all very well to say that the Party now emerged 
stronger because of self-criticism and admission of past mistakes; 
these were more than mistakes and admission of them by men 
who continued to hold on to power was a confession of utter 
debasement over a whole historical epoch. The cynics, the syco- 
phants and the careerists might swallow it, but the devout 
believers were shattered by the revelations. Their disillusion- 
ment might not immediately have important effects, but it was 
a long-term consequence which could not fail to make itself 
manifest in the future. 

There was a difference, however, between the sequels within 
the Soviet Union and outside it. In Russia the Soviet regime 
was long established and so strong that it could stand up to 
crises and scandals of a very severe kind. The Russian people 
were so self-contained and cut off from the outer world that they 
could hardly even be aware of what the rest of mankind would 
say about the dirty linen that Khrushchev was washing. 
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Moreover, in a country where nearly everyone for decades had 
sought to save his skin by absolute subservience to authority, 
it was natural to accept the excuse that the men around Stalin 
had had to acquiesce in his atrocities because of their fear of 
being liquidated themselves if they protested. Communists 
abroad, on the other hand, were in a very different situation. 
Those of the people’s democracies were governing states where 
their power was too recent to command unquestioning sub- 
mission, and they were gravely embarrassed by the discrediting 
of the man who had been the chief promoter of their revolu- 
tions. Those who carried the banner of Communism in the West 
had to endure the derision of those against whom for many years 
they had defended the name of Stalin. Further, in all these 
countries, whether within or outside the Iron Curtain, the 
leaders could not claim absolution from responsibility on the 
ground that they had been directly under the control of Stalin’s 
police. They had been free to criticize and if they had one and 
all praised and glorified him, it meant that they had been either 
deliberate deceivers or else ignorant dupes. 

Togliatti, as the leader of the largest Communist Party in 
Western Europe, embraced the latter horn of the dilemma in 
his interview given to the magazine Nuovi Argomenti; he said he 
had been ignorant of what was going on in the Soviet Union, 
though in view of his prolonged sojourn in Moscow during the 
period when Stalin’s terror was at its height this disclaimer was 
not very convincing. He did not deny the truth of Khrushchev’s 
revelations, but blamed Khrushchev for failing to balance the 
denunciation with an account of Stalin’s merits and made the 
obvious point that Stalin’s collaborators must share in the 
responsibility for the degeneration which had taken place. 
Togliatti doubtless expressed in this interview his own personal 
disapproval of Khrushchev’s handling of the whole affair and 
his resentment at the way he himself had been kept in the dark 
about it, but in thus publicly rebuking the rulers of the Soviet 
Union, even to the immediate advantage of his non-Communist 
opponents, he probably strengthened his position within the 
Italian Party, for mere passiveacceptanceof the new Soviet line at 
that moment would have been more than the Italian Communists 
could stand. The feeling of disgrace at being involved in the 
atrocious tyranny disclosed in Russia needed to be counteracted 
by the taking of a new independent position by the Italian 
Party. What Khrushchev has achieved as far as the bulk of 
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Italian Communists are concerned is that the Soviet Union, 
instead of being an exemplar to be admired and copied, has 
become a disreputable object with which one does not wish to 
be too closely associated. 

Togliatti’s idea is apparently to preserve and revive the 
Communist movement in Italy, and throughout Western 
Europe where he is at present the most significant Communist 
leader, by drawing it apart from the Soviet Union, at least in 
form, and commending it as a political force with Western 
values and inspirations. Addressing the Central Committee of 
the Italian Party on June 24th, he declared that Soviet experi- 
ence could not provide ‘directives for the solution of all the 
problems that may face us’ and that the best course was 

that of full autonomy for individual Communist movements 

and parties and of bilateral relations between them in order 

to create reciprocal understanding . . . and conditions for 

unity of the Communist movement and the whole pro- 

gressive movement of the working class. 

This was doubtless the line that Togliatti took in his talks 
with Tito before the latter’s visit to the Soviet Union, and Tito 
needed no conversion to this point of view. New Popular Fronts 
are clearly on the agenda in Europe and the more the Western 
Communist parties appear to have broken loose from Moscow 
the better are their chances of drawing Socialists and various 
parties of the Left into the coalitions which are their best road 
to power. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
Popular Front tactics and attainment of power by ‘parliamen- 
tary means’ (of which the post-war coalitions in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were given as examples) were among the main 
themes at the public sessions of the Twentieth Congress, so that 
this direction of Communist policy in the West, even though it 
may be intensified by recoil from a self-disgraced Soviet regime, 
is nevertheless fully in accordance with the current Soviet line 
on tactics abroad. It may well be, therefore, that in spite of the 
ill-feeling and disarray caused by the unexpected demolition 
of the Stalin myth, the leaders of the Soviet and Western parties 
will soon get together on a new basis in which the authority of 
Moscow may be considerably decreased, but the penetrating 
force of international Communism will be augmented through 
its greater capacity to pursue Popular Front tactics. The ‘full 
autonomy’ of Western Communist parties will certainly not 
mean that they move in reality closer to the ideals of liberal 
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democracy any more than they did in the Popular Front period 
of 1934-39; it is inconceivable that such a man as Togliatti, 
who knew all about Stalin and had nothing to learn from 
Khrushchev’s speech, should cease to be a totalitarian simply 
because a skeleton has been inconveniently tumbled out of its 
cupboard into public view. 

The success which Communist Popular Front tactics are 
likely to have in the months ahead depends on the degree to 
which the Communists can persuade Socialists and Left-wing 
opinion in Western Europe that they are really reformed 
characters and that even the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies are undergoing a process of genuine ‘liberaliza- 
tion’. The widespread assumption that the turn against Stalin 
was part of a great movement of moral reform in Russia, spon- 
sored by those who were the closest associates of his tyranny, is 
very conducive to the creation of a climate of opinion in which 
the Trojan Horse would be admitted within the walls. But there 
has never been a time when democrats have had more reason 
to stand on their principles or less reason to overlook the essential 
nature of Communism, whether in its Leninist, Stalinist or 
Khrushchevian versions. The fruits of the totalitarian party- 
state are now admitted in Moscow to have been such as liberal 
critics always predicted that they would be. The question is how 
far the lesson has been learnt, to what extent in the future the 
peoples of the West are again going to yield to the fascination 
of a doctrine which has such results. Communism to-day is like 
a confidence trickster who, having confessed to his victim that 
he has been swindling him for years, coolly proposes to let 
bygones be bygones and start again with another little loan. 
But the once bitten should be twice shy. 











Bertolt Brecht’s Theatre 


Henry Adler 


BOVE the Schiffbauerdamm (Shipbuilder’s Dam) 
Theatre by the River Spree in East Berlin, the red illu- 
minated sign set in a circle of the Berliner Ensemble 

ceaselessly turns with the scientific purposefulness of a radar 
aerial. The small white theatre looks like an Italian church. 
Inside, it is conventionally decorated with red plush and gilt 
and still has a coat of arms above one of the boxes. But the 
stage is bare and large and is encircled by a white curtain 
cyclorama, around the top of which is a horseshoe-shaped 
bridge of spotlights pouring white light on the stage from all 
angles. The result is that an actor stands without shadow and 
approaches from the back of the stage as though in the clear 
perspective of an architect’s drawing. And there is a geo- 
metrical directness in the instruction being given by the little 
man with the monk’s tonsure in the stalls. The thick-rimmed 
spectacles and peevish mouth make Brecht look like a school- 
master. But when he smiles his eyes light up like those of a 
mischievous child as they did when I commented on the fact 
that the big joke on us who come from abroad expecting to 
hear constant disquisitions on the famous verfremdungseffekt is 
that it is never mentioned. In fact, if you attended his rehearsals 
of his play Galileo without knowing anything of Brecht and 
heard him as he gives actors no more than an intonation for 
the reading of a line you would think yourself in the presence 
of any run-of-the-mill repertory producer. 

‘Of course,’ he said in his reedy voice, ‘the verfremdung- 
seffekt is a very general method.’ His English is accented but 
good. “The method varies from play to play.’ The present 
repertory of the theatre is varied. It includes his own plays 
Mother Courage, which is a chronicle play of the Thirty Years 
War, and The Caucasian Circle of Chalk, which is a parable 
making a comment on our present society from the detachment 
of an ancient Oriental world. The other plays include 
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Winterschlacht, a documentary-type play about the break up of 
a Nazi household under the impact of the war with Russia, 
Pauken und Trompeten, an adaptation of Farquhar’s The Recruiting 
Officer, and Ostrovsky’s The Protegée. 

He would not agree when I argued that, while his revolt 
against rhetoric and Schiller romanticism was overdue in 
Germany, the battle was won in England fifty years ago when 
Shaw’s dialectical drama triumphed over the actor-manager’s 
vehicle. ‘In all the plays,’ Brecht said, ‘I want to show the 
contradiction between what the character thinks of himself 
and what he is — subjective-objective.’ This dichotomy is the 
essence of the verfremdungseffekt, which is usually translated as 
the ‘estrangement’ or ‘distancing’ or ‘alienation’ effect. Brecht 
agreed that a better translation was ‘focussing’, since the process 
involves an adjustable relationship toward the different plays. 
This subjective-objective relationship is, of course, a dramatiza- 
tion of the quantitative-qualitative antithesis of dialectical 
materialism. Brecht seems to have felt early on the inadequacy 
of the theatre of emotion and illusion where one wept a tear, 
shrugged a shoulder and emerged, sentiment evaporated, as 
from a Turkish bath. Born in 1898, he became a medical 
orderly in the First World War at the age of sixteen, wrote 
revolutionary songs and came back to the Berlin of the ’twenties 
when Einstein had demolished the framework of religion and 
science, the collapse of capitalism was bringing down the solid 
bourgeois world and letting in cynicism, dadaism, surrealism and 
the first Nazis. Brecht himself played with surrealism for a time 
and the desire to shock the bourgeoisie can be seen in such 
poems as Jacob Apfelbock (a sinister precursor of Lizzie Borden). 
But while he rejected the old rationalism, he recoiled from the 
new anarchy. In Marxism he saw a science of human relations 
and a new approach in the drama. 

Instead of the Greek drama with its subservience to a whim- 
sical Fate, Marxism offered the drama of human reason and 
will winning human happiness. Instead of the feeble Chehovian 
burrowing within the narrow and confined world of personal 
relationships, it offered the deductive approach from outside, 
man in relationship with society. Because it achieves this social 
conspectus, Brecht’s drama is epic. Because it proceeds not from 
the Chehovian identification and sympathy with the character, 
but from a detached depiction of and reflection on familiar 
human experience it is didactic. As Brecht said when I asked 
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him whether he completely rejected Chehov and belief in the 
play of atmosphere: ‘I admire Chehov. But I do not want to go 
away from a play shrugging my shoulders and saying: “‘Life is 
like that.” I want to understand what is wrong and how to put 
it right.’ But Brecht is more than a doctrinaire Marxist. When 
I described the decision of Grusha in The Caucasian Circle of 
Chalk to sacrifice her happiness and risk her life by protecting 
the abandoned child as a moral decision, he corrected me. ‘It 
is more than morality,’ he said. ‘It is an act of love. She takes 
on the burden first as a duty. Then it becomes part of her. She 
grows through it. She cannot give it up. It is an act of love.’ 
This attitude is, I think, outside Marxist rationalism and is a 
legacy of his Bavarian Christian childhood. He retains an old- 
fashioned belief that man is naturally good and only unnatur- 
ally rendered evil. And he seems to be torn between his heart 
and his recognition that without the head it is impotent, mis- 
guided, doomed, in a base world. His plays are occupied with 
the inversion of values in a society which says in effect: ‘Evil be 
thou my good.’ Love of family leads to disaster (Mother 
Courage), goodness is vicious (Polly in The Threepenny Opera), 
greed is charming (the lovers in Pauken und Trompeten). To dis- 
entangle the moral tangle, we have to recognize that to mean 
well is not necessarily to do right. Sentiment and judgement 
must be alienated from each other. Hence the antithesis of the 
simple good Grusha and the cunning benevolent Asdak in The 
Caucasian Circle of Chalk, of Shen-Te and Shu-Ta in The Good 
Woman of Sezuan, which are parables of this conflict between 
sentiment and judgement, feeling and fact, heart and head, ‘I 
would’ and ‘I ought’, ‘I ought’ and ‘I must’, man and the man- 
made world, which is to be seen throughout his plays. This is 
the subjective-objective contradiction of which he spoke, and 
this contradiction between fact and feeling is expressed drama- 
tically by the verfremdungseffekt, by the detachment of the actor 
from his part, of the audience from the play, by a kind of com- 
ment made by casting, setting, music, and every device of pro- 
duction. A half-curtain always reminds us that we are looking 
at a stage and destroys the illusion that we are participating in 
‘real life.’ The events are deliberately demonstrated as they are 
in Chinese drama when, for example, a man goes through the 
motions of paddling a boat, not seeking to convince us that he 
is actually in a boat, but enacting behaviour realistically so that 
we may reflect on what happens in a boat. In Brecht’s drama 
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what is demonstrated is the moral relationship. Perhaps the 
neatest exposition of his method is in the interlude ‘The Baby 
Elephant’ in his play Mann ist Mann. The interlude is a play 
within the play, and is presented on a makeshift stage in a 
canteen to soldiers who constantly jeer and interrupt. The 
characters are surrealistic and absurd, being a mother elephant, 
a baby elephant and a rubber tree. The play seeks to solve the 
problem of whether the baby elephant is responsible for its 
mother’s death by failure to look after her (an inversion of the 
plot of The Caucasian Circle of Chalk). Suddenly, when the man 
playing the baby elephant ‘climbs the tree’ pulling the arm of 
the tree-actor so that he yells with pain, the play comes alive. 
A soldier comments soberly that to have your arm pulled like 
that must be painful. Where Pirandello would have seen only 
layer on layer of illusion, Brecht sees an ultimate reality in 
human relationship. This episode and the decision of whether 
the baby elephant is a murderer takes the play into life, so that 
the play acquires an import greater than its particular context 
and rises above the inadequacy of its staging. 

Similarly, the audience looks on at Mother Courage, con- 
sidering the steps by which she brings death to her family by 
seeking to make an honest living out of war, each turn of the 
wagon exemplifying in human terms the law of diminishing 
returns. Always Brecht goads us into detachment, breaking the 
sentimental mood, satirizing our romanticism, interposing the 
drab fact. Whenever there is a song there is no attempt to glide 
into it on the Wagnerian model. An emblem depicting cornet 
and drum descends from the flies, and Mother Courage steps 
out of her part, her raucous voice making its detached comment, 
describing her unavailing hope against the derisive music 
which, as in the soldier’s choruses of The Threepenny Opera and 
Pauken und Trompeten, makes its limping comment on the brash 
deluded words. In the latter play, just when Brecht seems to be 
inviting us to applaud sentimentally, indulgently, the reuniting 
of the calculating lovers sipping champagne in the bright room, 
as though we were watching yet another amoral Restoration 
comedy, we hear the trudging of the yokels who have been 
tricked into enlistment, see the worthlessness of the pretty 
couple, and our smile slips round to the wrong side of our faces. 
The Recruiting Officer itself, written after Jeremy Collier’s attack 
had made dramatists self-conscious and morally self-justifying, 
is not in the direct line of Restoration comedy and makes social 
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comment of its own just as Gay did in The Beggar’s Opera from 
which The Threepenny Opera is adapted. But Brecht has no hesita- 
tion in adapting or editing Shakespeare or Synge when they 
have failed to make the Marxist meaning, which to Brecht is 
the only true meaning, sufficiently as clear as they had no doubt 
intended, in order to relate it to the contemporary situation. 
When I protested to Manfred Wekwerth, one of Brecht’s able 
young producers, that the Marxist approach was too narrow 
and too explicit, too rational, I was dismissed as bourgeois and 
my attitude as ‘idealist’. He asked me: ‘What is the meaning of 
The Playboy of the Western World?’ Nonplussed, I said at first that 
I did not think it had a meaning or, if it had, that it was a 
meaning which could not be put into words. I read the play 
again and said vaguely that I thought the meaning was some- 
thing to do with the cruelty of love. He admitted that this 
meaning might be discernible, but said that he was seeking the 
Marxist meaning which, he said, was that Pegeen sees Christy 
as a hero only when his violent deed is imagined, but not when 
it seems all too real, that there is no such thing as a born hero. 
(To affirm that heroes are not born but made by circumstance 
is orthodox Marxism. But Brecht had his play The Trial of 
Lucullus banned by the Party when Stalin was in power because 
the anti-hero bias seemed to attack the Stalin cult. The new 
regime may make the play respectable. You can accept a 
dictator as a hero, but government by a group of heroes sounds 
absurd.) 

Wekwerth sees Christy as a juvenile delinquent, and in 
presenting him as such seeks to estrange him from the usual 
sympathy he gains. Moreover, the play is ‘historicized’ 
by plastering the proscenium arches with newspaper headlines 
relating Christy to juvenile delinquents of to-day and Pegeen 
to Marilyn Monroe. (This was my idea. Since they were going 
to produce the play on these lines I saw no harm in making 
helpful suggestions.) In a similar attempt to estrange senti- 
mental attraction and leave the way clear for moral judgement, 
Brecht plans to cast Hamlet as a short fat man (like Burbage) 
so that he may be recognized as a wastrel. Barbara, Brecht’s 
daughter, argued that Hamlet’s father was an inefficient ruler 
who deserved liquidation, and that Claudius, who proves him- 
self an able administrator, is the most admirable character in 
the play. (I advisedly do not use the word ‘hero’.) To maintain 
this estrangement of sentiment and judgement, the Brechtian 
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actor resolutely preserves a detachment to his role. When I 
complimented Ekkehard Schall, a brilliant Brandoish young 
actor who conveys a blend of virility and neurosis, on his per- 
formance as Eilif in Mother Courage, the type of young Nazi who 
goes convulsively goose-stepping and weeping to his death, he 
replied with pride: ‘I was as cold as ice.’ This external approach 
of actor to part, as of author to play, the avoidance of empathy 
and emotional identification, means that character is replaced 
by psychology, while dramatic inevitability gives way to the 
arbitrary planting of situations illustrating a thesis. Brecht’s 
Marxist psychological interpretation of money as the arbiter 
of life is quite as plausible and convincing as the Freudian or 
the existentionalist and is shrewdly observed. When, for 
example, Helene Weigel, as Mother Courage, pays for her 
daughter’s burial, although she is distraught with grief, she 
counts out the hard-earned coins carefully one by one and shuts 
her purse with a decisive click. One believes, although there has 
been no attempt at emotional persuasion. But one does not 
always believe in Brecht’s arbitrary assertions. To prove that 
Mother Courage must be ruined and bereaved by war, we are 
given a scene in which one son is executed in peace-time for the 
same kind of murderous deed for which he was honoured in 
war-time, a scene in which the other son is executed for an act 
of honesty which a corrupt world cannot believe in, and a scene 
in which, symbolism collapsing into sentimentalism and the 
hammiest melodrama, the dumb daughter is shot when finally 
making her protest against brutality heard by beating the drum 
which will rouse the sleeping town against the enemy. The 
absence of internal evidence that would emotionally convince 
us that things would have happened in this way, the careful 
selection of scenes of suffering, make this method of arguing 
that war is evil a species of sentimental special pleading. Senti- 
mentalism does indeed break completely loose in the final scene, 
which shows the demented solitary woman heaving the wagon 
while lightning flickers, thunder rumbles and the wind and her 
nerves scream in a piece of 1920 expressionism which badly lets 
down the control and restraint which the play has so carefully 
tried to adopt. The Brechtian actor always tells you that he 
‘shows’ his part. To English audiences who have seen Ollivier’s 
Titus Andronicus this process will be nothing new. To Germans 
satiated with romanticism and bombast in their Schiller and 
Shakespeare it is like refreshing cold water. Helene Weigel, 
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Brecht’s gauntly handsome wife, who plays Mother Courage, 
reminded me of the scene when she has to pretend that she does 
not recognize her dead son. She has to convey to the audience 
a multiplicity of emotions; her recognition, her attempt to 
conceal her recognition, her grief, the concealment of her grief 
which we must nevertheless discern. The audience is to appraise 
these emotions, but not be overcome by them. (The scene is 
very reminiscent of the head-recognition scenes in the Japanese 
Kabuki drama from which Brecht presumably derives this 
scene. Japanese audiences wait for these moments to study and 
savour the technique with which the actor ‘shows’ his emotions.) 
To be frank, however, I heard the same gasps of horror 
from the naive East Berliners as one might hear at any tear- 
jerker. 

As she walks back to her seat, we see on Mother Courage’s 
face a ghastly fixed sickly smile. As the soldiers carry the body 
off and the light fades, she throws back her head and her 
mouth gapes in a piercing soundless scream, like that of the 
horses in Picasso’s Guernica, a supersonic scream that reverbe- 
rates in the memory as no audible scream would. That is to 
say, Brecht wants to leave us with the idea of a scream. I suspect 
that this device of accentuating it by understating it is in fact 
more sentimental than an actual scream would be. Here we 
find Brecht doing what another writer diametrically opposed 
in belief has done. Like Eliot, Brecht sees the estranged rela- 
tionship of the comic and the horrible, the emotional tension 
caused by understatement. And Eliot’s imagism has its counter- 
part in Brecht’s neo-realism, the presentation of scenes which 
are perfect stage pictures, but whose purpose is not accuracy 
of detail or beauty but moral suggestibility. The similarity 
between the two writers is not accidental. Both are moralists, 
both are didactic, both recognize the falsity of the antithesis 
between intellect and emotion. But where Eliot, the Christian 
who believes in the primal and superior Spirit, in two worlds of 
which the temporal can only approximate to the spiritual, says 
in effect that a thought can become an emotion, and seeks the 
symptomatic image, Brecht, the Marxian, for whom there is 
only one, material, world, and for whom thought is ‘matter 
aware of itself’, sees fact and image as one, the thought implicit 
in the thing. 

He has recently published a book called Kriegsfibel, which 
exemplifies his whole approach to the theatre. The book con- 
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sists of photographs of the last war taken from the illustrated 
weeklies. The stark black and white images of our world con- 
front us on page after page: the peasant woman who has 
identified her son killed in a Nazi massacre stands in the open 
field screaming questions at the blank sky; the helmets of dead 
German soldiers lie in the muddy road; refugees stare like 
cattle; a boy soldier sits, head in hands, on the relic of his 
splintered gun next to the body of his dead comrade straddled 
on the ground, the face of Hitler smiles. Beneath each photo- 
graph Brecht has written a brief poem. In isolation, these 
naturalistic images of our world seem unnatural. One concen- 
trates on them, considers and questions. It is this effect which 
Brecht achieves when he historicizes, which may be defined 
as estrangement in terms of time, relating past to present, pre- 
sent to past, so that what seems natural and immediate is held 
at arm’s length, is seen as though it were history and what is 
extinct is shown to have once been as familiar and apparently 
immutable as our own times. Past and present comment on 
each other. In Winterschlacht, the drabness, the sinister efficiency 
of modern war, are depicted as though by Goya. The white 
light reflecting upward from the snow sets off with a terrible 
picturesqueness the ashen-faced partisan about to be shot 
standing knee-deep in the grave he is digging for himself while 
about him stand the pink-faced SS men in their shiny black 
macintoshes, the green-uniformed soldiers, the ruddy-faced 
peasant women murmuring prayers. It is to ‘historicize’ the 
moment, estrange the thing so that now and here become 
enigmatic and questionable that Brecht’s stage is so bare and so 
clearly lit. Every object is carefully selected and placed so that, 
for example, Mother Courage’s wagon looks like an objet trouvé 
in a Chirico desert, the enigmatic clue to a civilization. And 
when he puts a real panzer tank on the stage, as he does in 
Winterschlacht, the intention is not the naturalism which so 
shocked Mr Harold Hobson when he saw a Russian production 
of Anna Karenina which used a real train for the suicide. The 
tank seems to squat like a monstrous toad, its bogeys scrabbling 
on the ground like obscene little legs. It rears itself, turns its 
snout this way and that. Isolated on the stage, it ceases to be 
‘real’ and becomes unreal, surreal. We contemplate it as an 
extraordinary object that man a long time ago devised for 
destroying other men. The thing becomes the symbol of itself 
and we see not a tank but the idea of a tank. There is a lighter 
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application of the method in Pauken und Trompeten. The plebeian 
lovers sit by a lake indicated by blue-tinted duckboards. A 
wonderfully contrived papier maché swan ‘swims’ on, bows its 
head, swims away, returns when lured, nibbles crumbs, does 
everything a swan would do exactly like a swan. We know that 
it is not ‘in itself? a swan, but the idea of a swan, and we con- 
template it as though it were part of a pastoral poem, the word 
‘swan’ printed on the page in a poem by Pope or Eliot. 

The ‘historicization’ is not new or peculiar to Brecht. 
Tyrone Guthrie, in his production of Troilus and Cressida at the 
Old Vic, used juxtapositions of past and present to make a 
social comment. But with Brecht the comment is specifically 
Marxist. In The Caucasian Circle of Chalk he gives the aristocrats 
masks which caricature the pride, cunning, arrogance of their 
faces down to the bottom of the nose so that the lips are free. 
The effect of the mobile mouth against the fixed simper or snarl 
of the mask is to individualize the type, and to typify the indivi- 
dual, just as Aesop does when he gives human characters to 
animals or Ben Jonson does when he gives animal names to 
humans. Although the play is set in the ancient Orient, the 
Iron Guards wear spiked helmets and uniforms reminiscent of 
the Kaiser’s army. 

In Pauken und Trompeten, the settings based on Gilray’s car- 
toons of the eighteenth-century world, then as apparently solid 
as our’s is, waft to the flies, flimsy as our world may be. To jerk 
us out of a complacent belief that we occupy a vantage point 
in history, Brecht transfers the time of the play, which Farquhar 
set in the War of the Spanish Succession, to the war of American 
Independence, from what he calls a meaningless cabinet war to 
a more representative imperialist war, and one in which the role 
of the Americans as liberators will be estranged by contrast from 
what he regards as their very different role to-day. On the other 
hand, the nineteenth-century upper middle class world of 
Ostrovsky’s Russia in The Protegée is treated like an extinct civi- 
lization so that Karl von Appen’s black and white settings look 
like old photographs and a line of stage direction for the entry 
of the servants is expanded into five minutes of business reveal- 
ing the social hierarchy, the snobbery and boredom of the dead 
world. Sometimes the picture is so compressed as to seem 
surrealistic, and we do not, for example, immediately recognize 
the thieves’ wedding breakfast in the stable in The Threepenny 
Opera as a tabloid picture of bourgeois society. (Property is theft, 
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said Proudhon. The bourgeois knows the price of everything and 
the value of nothing, said Wilde.) 

Nevertheless, I distrust the schematism of this external 
approach. The stages of Mother Courage’s doom are, it seems 
to me, arbitrarily planted and in the nature of circumstantial 
evidence, rather like a temperance tract against drunkenness. 
It is no argument against Brecht that he seems to come in diffe- 
rent plays to apparently different conclusions. Ibsen does the 
same sort of thing when in Ghosts he argues the virtues of blurt- 
ing the truth, and in The Wild Duck shows the evils of doing so. 
But Ibsen is working in terms of human variables which alter 
the situation. When, however, Brecht argues in Mother Courage 
that to connive at war is evil and in The Guns of Mother Carrar 
that failure to connive at a war when it is one for liberation is 
equally evil, he seems to be in the elusive world of abstractions, 
analogies, and loaded evidence. And his Marxist values seem 
untrustworthily utilitarian, for he seems to argue that a proof 
of Mother Courage’s evil is her physical destruction, the equally 
dubious corollary being that virtue brings happiness and pros- 
perity. 

We had been watching a rehearsal of the scene in his play 
Galileo, in which Galileo defends the evidence of his observations 
through the telescope against the a priori philosophy of the 
Aristotelians. I asked Brecht whether in working from a dia- 
lectic he was not occupying the standpoint of the Aristotelians, 
whether there were not much to be learnt from the empiricism 
of Chehov. He had to go to rehearsal and I got no satisfactory 
answer. But one may accept Brecht in the theatre without agree- 
ing with him as a Marxist just as one may go to a play by Eliot 
without being an Anglo-Catholic. (Indeed there is a possible 
syncretism in the views of these writers that they might not be 
aware of.) With Brecht, as with Eliot, one may find that the 
didacticism which one has vigorously rejected has a way of 
seeping into one’s mind and being vindicated by experience. 
And what Brecht has done is to cast a clear light in the prevalent 
fog in the theatre, to give a hard core of thought to emotional 
sogginess, to relate the theatre to life by widening the scope of 
the drama. 











A Fragment from an Unfinished Book 
Bus from Scopello 


Gavin Maxwell 


before that anyone who wished to buy provisions or clothing 

had to walk the four twisting miles to the main Trapani- 
Castellammare road to get a bus. But the advent of public trans- 
port came too late; the doors and windows of the greater part 
of the houses are bolted and shuttered, the faded paint cracking 
and peeling from the woodwork under the grill of the summer 
sun. Here and in Castellammare there are houses that have 
stood empty and untended for half a century or more; their 
anomaly in this densely populated island where housing is a 
perennial problem is at first sight striking. They have, however, 
as great a human significance as any home enclosing a swarming 
vociferous Sicilian family, for they are anchors. Their owners, 
long since emigrated to the United States, to Brazil, to Canada 
or Australia, would no more think of selling them than of selling 
their identities. However prosperous these families may be in 
the countries of their adoption, some disgrazia may overtake 
them and make it necessary to return to Sicily, and how then 
would they fare without a home. Or when the parents are old, 
and their children, no longer identifiable with the naked 
urchins who played and scuffled and defecated in the dust of the 
little piazza, have ripened in the forcing houses of the great 
cities of the New World into the sleek maturity of swell apart- 
ments and convertibles, forsaking their native language and 
calling their own children ‘junior’, the pioneers may weary for the 
sights and sounds of their own childhood, and come home to die 
within sight of the shrines of saints and madonnas, in an atmo- 
sphere where respect and envy for their superior status in this 
world is pleasantly combined with a reassuring faith in their 
qualifications for the next. These empty shells of houses are at 
once sanctuary and temple, extending beyond the practicalities 
of life into a world of spuriously spiritual comfort, into resurrec- 
tion itself. O Madonna, Santa Madonna, madre di Gesu Cristo e di 


I: is only two years since the bus came to Scopello di Sopra; 
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tutto il mondo, ho tornato qua per morire nell’ ombra della sua santissima 
mano ! 

In the shadow of the archway to the great courtyard that 
had once been the country establishment of a wealthy judge, I sat 
on a stone block waiting for the bus. The exact times of its 
arrival were arbitrary and erratic, and I had arrived very early, 
perhaps nearly an hour too soon. Before me was the ruggedly 
paved open space with the drinking trough at its centre, twin 
jets of brilliant water spouting into the stone basin, the sound 
cool as cave music under the blind heat of the sun. This intense 
heat intrudes like a disturbing noise into the small peaceful 
sounds of the still landscape, the trill of the flowing water, the 
ruminative but querulous notes of the hens as they scratch in 
the loose dust, the choked bellows-braying of a distant donkey. 


‘Somewhere down the path to the tonnara a light tenor voice, 


replete with mimicry of every trick of the grand opera, sang a 
ribald Sicilian parody of La Donna é Mobile. 


La donna é mobile 
In letto stava 

Con dito police 

Se le minava. 


Viene il marito 
Povero e pazzu 
Gli leva il dito 
mette il gazzu 


In questa notte 
Naque un papazzu 
Chi si a chiamatu 
Testa di gazzu. 


The grossness of the words is swallowed in the joyous carefree 
voice; all that is crude and violent in Sicily seems not intrinsi- 
cally ugly, but only vivid threads in an all-enveloping mantle of 
sensuous colour. 

Beyond, the mountain ridges rose pale and chalky against a 
hard empty sky. A mare and her leggy mule foal came to drink 
at the trough; the mare drank delicately from the spout itself, 
letting the clear water play on her tongue and palate before 
plunging her muzzle deep into the basin; the foal whinnied into 
the water, blew a cloud of spray into his mother’s face, pranced 
precariously on splayed legs and suddenly sought the udder. 
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Next came a diminutive grey mule dragging a cartload of brush- 
wood the size of a house; on the very top of this structure, some 
15 feet from the ground, sat a hunched beaky figure like some 
fabulous bird brooding on a giant nest of sticks. The mule 
drank long and deep while the bird figure at the summit re- 
mained utterly immobile. I had hoped that he too would be 
thirsty; the descent, for a flightless bird, seemed to present in- 
superable problems, and I was curious to know how he would 
compass it, but he remained apparently unaware of his sur- 
roundings and the whole grotesque ensemble moved off without 
so much as a flick of the 20-foot reins. 

The next visitor to the fontana was a girl of about eleven, 
carrying in her right hand a large black hen swung by the legs. 
She ran purposefully, gleefully, across the uneven paving, 
scattering the squawking poultry with her bare brown feet. 
At the edge of the fountain she held the hen aloft as though for 
some ritual sacrifice, then plunged it deep under water. After 
some seconds bubbles began to break the re-forming glass of the 
surface; she peered down at her victim intently, her delicate 
lips parted in eager anticipation. Suddenly she whisked the 
dripping fowl from the water, held it at the level of her face, and 
addressed it in an undertone of rapid Sicilian. The bird looked 
neither moribund nor much afraid; it appeared reduced to a 
fraction of its former size, and wore an expression of outraged 
surprise. Three times the ritual was repeated, then the girl 
scampered back across the yard still swinging the draggled 
bundle of feathers by its yellow legs, and calling to an unseen 
ancestor ‘L’hu fatu, nonna, hu fatu!’ 

For a moment I thought I had witnessed the preparation of 
some evil magic; in the dusk of a windowless room, where the 
sun shone white on the walls outside, some shawled and toothless 
hag would slash at the sodden feathers of the throat, rip the 
belly of the still twitching carcase and mumble over the omens 
of the displayed viscera. Omens for the girl’s marriage, per- 
haps, or for her initiation into stranger mysteries. I allowed the 
fantasy more rein; this, surely was the key to the riddle of the 
desolate and almost deserted village; one by one the families 
had fallen prey to the witches’ coven at its core, and driven by 
fear or by dark spells had taken refuge in far countries. The 
priest was powerless. In face of a force whose rituals were 
ancient before his own were formulated, he closed his eyes to 
the image of the dusty and cobwebbed confessional, he no 
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longer preached from the pulpit to the empty pews. Once in his 
own vestry he had found. . . 

“You know what the girl was doing with the hen ?’ 

A very old man had sat down upon a stone block at the other 
side of the archway, and was trying to light a cigarette stub 
without setting fire to his voluminous moustache. The whole 
withered skin of his face was pitted deep with the old scars of 
smallpox. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I found it very strange.’ 

‘So I saw. One can tell from your face what passes in your 
head; that is rare in foreigners, I have found. There were many 
here in Sicily at the time of the war, Americans, Germans, 
English, Italians from the north. I never knew what they were 
thinking, except when they wanted ordinary things, food, wine, 
a woman or a boy. And mostly they took what they wanted. 
We are a poor people. It is not right that there should be so 
much poverty and misery. Me, I own nothing, nothing — not 
even this,’ he touched a spade leaning against the wall beside 
him, ‘is mine. I use it for others, but it is not mine. Nothing is 
mine except,’ he paused and spat, ‘these clothes, which belonged 
to my dead brother, may Our Lady protect him. But you 
wanted to know about the hen. She wished to hatch her eggs, 
and so she wouldn’t lay any more. The treatment with the 
water shows her that this would be imprudent.’ The cigarette 
burned his moustache and he spat the stub to the ground. He 

rose slowly and shouldered the spade. ‘Az, ai,’ he said vaguely, 
‘arrivederct’. 

After he had gone the little piazza was empty for a few 
minutes. Now I had a vivid picture of the wet hen pondering 
her imprudence. Every two or three minutes, with a roar and a 
swoosh and a flash of silver, low-flying aircraft streaked by 
overhead, an annual race round the airfields of Sicily. Presently 
there was a light click of hooves, and a small jackass entered the 
square, ridden side-saddle by a lanky young man with a red 
bandanna twisted round his head. At his heels, which dangled 
to within an inch or two of the ground, followed some half- 
dozen small children. One of them trailed a tortoise from a 
string attached to its hind leg. The man dismounted and drank 
while the donkey drank, then he looked round him carefully as 
though searching for something. Finally he led the donkey to 
a corner of the piazza where some heavy square blocks of 
building stone had been dumped in such a way as to form a 
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kind of raised platform 2 or 3 feet above the cobbles. On to 
this platform, by coaxing and pushing, he raised the donkey. 
When at last the animal stood squarely but apathetically upon 
it, he passed a length of rope through the halter so that some 
3 yards hung loose on either side of the head. One end he drew 
tight round the branch of a fig tree; then he looked round for 
something to fasten the other to. Finally his eye lit on me where 
I sat in the shadow of the arch. 

‘Will you hold the other rope for me?” 

I went across to him. ‘Certainly. But what are you doing ?” 

He grinned. ‘We are going to make a mule. The mare 
should be here any minute now. Here she comes.’ 

Round the corner of the road came a compact chestnut mare, 
led by a child and followed by more children. The first group of 
children, who had arrived with the donkey, set up an excited 
piping: 

‘She’s here! She’s arrived! We are going to make a mule!’ 

Other children came running from nowhere; the old man 
came out from among the houses and leant on his spade. Soon 
there was quite a little crowd, chattering in pleased anticipa- 
tion. The mare was transferred from the child to a man, and 
her crupper reversed to the edge of the platform. The jackass 
plunged and reared; gasps of envy and admiration came from 
the small spectators. Overhead the silver aircraft tore past 
unheeded. The children had eyes only for the ass and his willing 
helpers; they could never become aviators. 

When it was over they led the mare away and I tossed my end 
of the rope to the young man with the red bandanna. Suddenly 
from among the children a voice spoke shrill with indignation 
and disappointment: 

‘Only once! But 27 can. . . 

The donkey’s owner stooped and aimed a pebble at the boy’s 
bare shins. 

‘Non vantare! E adulto e tu sei un scicchareddu senza spachimi!’ 

The audience began to drift away in little groups, discussing 
the performance in an animated way reminiscent of a film 
premiere audience emerging from the foyer. I returned to my 
seat under the arch. The donkey, his brief moment of glory and 
significance over, was unthroned from his little stone dais and 
led to share the shadow of the archway; his owner, breathless 
and complacent as though he had himself played the major 
role, stumped down on the block where the old man with the 
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spade had sat, and asked for a cigarette. In front of us the child 
with the tortoise squatted in the dust and employed all his 
ingenuity to get the best from this promising but unrewarding 
toy. It took all of two minutes for the tortoise to extrude a 
withered and wary head, another half minute before the legs 
began their ponderous and pathetic effort at escape. When it 
had walked to the limit of the string the child became puzzled; 
to allow it to go on would be monotonous, to pull it back by the 
string would mean another patient wait while, hidden by the 
shell, the hooded head slowly built up enough confidence for 
further excursion. The tortoise’s potential for brisk entertain- 
ment was low; I didn’t know whether I felt sorrier for it or for 
the child. 

‘There should be two of them,’ remarked the young man 
beside me, ‘for a race. With obstacles.’ 

‘Where did he get it?” 

‘Up there by the tower.’ He pointed to the crumbling pin- 
nacle with the ruined watch tower at its summit. “They are 
everywhere in the mountains. Not on the cultivated ground, 
only in the mountains. . . . You are English? There are plenty 
of tortoises in England ?” 

‘Yes, English. No, no tortoises.’ 

‘No tortoises? It isn’t possible! You must have tortoises. What 
wild animals are there in England? Many lizards?’ 

‘Very few. But,’ I added defensively, ‘we have many other 
animals — rabbits, hares, foxes, deer, seals.’ I could not think of 
the Italian for badgers, otters and other impressive additions, 
and found the list petering out thinly. 

‘No porcupines ?’ he cut in sharply. 

‘No, no porcupines or tortoises.’ 

His eyes flashed. ‘No porcupines or tortoises! Ei, Giacomo! Viene 

ua!’ 

A sad looking middle-aged peasant who had been watering 
his horse at the fountain came wearily across to us. ‘Giacomo, 
this Englishman says that in his country there are rabbits, hares, 
foxes, deer, and seals, but no tortoises or porcupines!’ The speaker 
seemed outraged besides astonished; then he turned to me as 
one who reasons patiently with a child. ‘Listen — there are 
neither tortoises nor porcupines in Palermo; as I told you they 
live only in the mountains. So I think you will find that there 
are no tortoises and no porcupines in London, but plenty in 
the English mountains. You should look. Both are very good to 
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eat, and besides that tortoises are very good for medicine — often 
the doctor prescribes a drink of raw tortoise blood.’ 

I was saved further protestation by the long-delayed arrival 
of the bus. It rolled ponderously into the little square, very new 
and vast, shining with chromium, and trailing expanding 
cumulus-shaped clouds of white dust behind it. It looked 
grotesquely out of place in its surroundings, as anomalous as a 
television aerial would have appeared above one of the little 
houses cowering under the sun and the pale mountains. As 
befitted its modernity, it was treated with the reverence due to 
a temple. The three passengers, none of whom were bound for 
Scopello, had to dismount, as transit passengers must dismount 
from an aircraft at airfields short of their destination, and no 
passenger might board the bus during the length of its regula- 
tion ten-minute halt. The driver went to the fountain and 
drank and sluiced his face, and presently he was deep in con- 
versation with the owner of the donkey. I caught a word here 
and there ‘. . .tortoises. . . Englishman. . . porcupines.. . 
English mountains.’ The bus conductor swept out the floor of 
the bus religiously; when the broom reached the doorway it 
pushed nothing in front of it but a single blade of straw and a 
spent match. When the ten minutes were up the passengers were 
allowed to re-enter, but most of them did so by the wrong door 
and were turned out again. There was a door at the front and 
a door at the back; the one at the front, the conductor explained 
reverently, was for passengers entering, that at the rear for 
passengers dismounting. Although they were actually inside the 
bus when their mistake was discovered, they climbed down 
again and trooped round to the front. 

At last the whole ritual was complete, the driver slammed his 
door, started the engine, and ground into gear. Below me, as 
I sat at the window, was the red bandanna and shiny black hair 
of the donkey owner. As the bus swung forward to turn, his face 
lifted to me for the last word no Sicilian can resist. 

‘In Sardegna there are tortoises so big that a man can ride 
on their backs, and they live for hundreds of years!’ 

The bus surged on, stopped, reversed, and came by him 
again. I crossed to the other side and called down to him 
through the open window: “Then why bother to make 
mules ?” 

My last sight of him was the laughing mouth, the white 
teeth in the brown ace and the shine of his dark eyes as he 
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guffawed helplessly. ‘Bravo!’ he called, as the retreating bus 
jolted out of the piazza, ‘Bravissimo!’ 

The bus had only travelled a few hundred yards over the 
villainous little winding road from Scopello when it was brought 
to a halt by a yell from the conductor. ‘Ei, ferma, ferma — what’s 
all this meat?’ The driver hauled the bus to a standstill and 
looked wearily over his shoulder. ‘What meat?’ he asked. The 
conductor lifted a huge bloodstained paper parcel. ‘All this 
meat,’ he repeated helplessly. ‘Cretino!’ replied the driver with 
greatest good humour. ‘San Giuseppe cornuto, is it my job or yours 
to look after the parcels? Mamma mia! It is the meat for Signor 
Vassile at the tonnara. Perhaps you would like me to turn the bus 
and drive back? or perhaps you’d prefer me to get out and walk 
back with it?? He shrugged his shoulders and lit a cigarette. 
Between puffs he went on ‘Well . . . you must find someone to 
take it back. . . . What are you going to do about it? Mother 
of God, have you no eyes in your head?’ The conductor’s eyes 
ranged vaguely round the horizon. Far down the slope towards 
the sea they came to rest on a little group of cattle whose deep- 
toned bells thudded lazily in the shade of an olive tree. The 
conductor dismounted nimbly. Cupping his hands he bellowed 
at the full pitch of his lungs ‘E-e-e-e-e-e-enzu! E-e-e-e-e-e-e-e- 
nzu!’ (In Sicily all names are called like this, a long dying fall 
to the last syllable). 

A small figure detached itself from the dappled shadows and 
began to plod wearily up the hill. Five minutes later the boy 
stood by the bus door, clutching, somewhat rebelliously, the 
bloody packet of meat. ‘He eats meat every day, that man,’ was 
all he said by way of comment on the situation. The conductor 
turned to me: ‘Give him an English cigarette for his trouble, 
Signor?’ I forebore to remark that he was already smoking an 
English cigarette. The boy took two, gravely. ‘Grazie, Signor,’ 
he said, and ‘You were right about “‘J Promessi Spost.” It was not 
written by Dante; I asked the priest. But,’ he called defiantly 
as the bus began to move again, ‘I did read it.’ 

The rigid formality of procedure at the bus stop in Scopello di 
Sopra was in striking contrast to the general laxity that super- 
vened as this fabulous vehicle plunged and trumpeted 
towards Castellammare; it was as though a state coach had 
been taken over by a band of rowdy students on a spree. Over 
the driver’s head a large notice, intermittently obscured by the 
chattering heads of his friends who had gathered round him in 
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animated conversation, announced ‘It is forbidden to speak to 
the driver’. Another, over the front seat nearest to the door, on 
which sprawled a moon-faced child eating green figs from a 
basket, read ‘Reserved for persons wounded during the war or 
at work.’ At first sight this appeared a sensible and humane 
decree, though a little frustrating for the born cripple, until 
reason asserted itself and examined the implications. Wounded 
while fighting for Fascist Italy, or against Fascist Italy? 
Wounded by the Allies or the Axis? Or perhaps, more simply, 
wounded before or after September 1943? And would those 
wounded by the various branches of police while striving to live 
through that war have qualified? — would Salvatore Giuliano 
have been accorded that seat, or any of the carabinieri whom he 
maimed in his civil war for an independent Sicily ? But I realized 
that to a Sicilian mind these things would be no more than 
talking points; no matter for whom he had fought the wounded 
man would remain il povero ferito, and as such would call from 
an easy sentimentality a gush of shallow pity that would dry up 
only at the mention of money. 
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A Springtide of Sculptors 
Colin MacInnes 


HE London Times, although it contrives to record the 

stirring events of the present as if they had occurred in the 

distant past, does often detect and print significant items 
of topical news that many a lesser journal (even though unen- 
cumbered by the duty of being an institution as well as a news- 
paper) has failed to notice altogether. In its issue of June 15th, 
it announced, under the heading ‘Italian Award to British 
Sculptor’, that Lynn Chadwick had won the first prize at the 
international Biennale Art Exhibition in Venice. This startling 
event caused otherwise little stir in the daily Press; yet it is a 
phenomenon just as peculiar as was the unexpected appearance, 
on the international sporting scene of the past decade, of the 
champion runners, sprint-cyclists and racing-motorists that the 
British, hitherto inexpert in these matters, had suddenly, 
mysteriously, produced. 

The Venice Biennali may be compared to the jousts and 
tourneys of earlier days: a Field of the Cloth of Gold where the 
international art-battle which, in default of the real thing, rages 
more fiercely every year, is fought out by the national Commis- 
sarios in a spirit of amiable intrigue, in a décor of pearly, torpid 
Adriatic splendour. To secure the first prize for painting, or for 
sculpture, for their nominee, is the prime objective of these 
cultural diplomats who converge, bi-annually, on Venice, with 
their cargoes of artistic ammunition. And though the award 
doesn’t mean much in absolute terms of value (no one, for 
instance, would pretend that Chadwick is a ‘greater’ artist than 
Giacometti, who was the candidate of the French at this year’s 
Biennale), the prestige it confers on the winner and on his nation 
is considerable. This quickly manifests itself in terms of sales and 
invitations to exhibit overseas, and the glory that bathes the 
person of the laureate is soon reflected on the fellow-artists of his 
country. 

Since the war there have been five Biennali; and twice 
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British artists have won first prize for sculpture (they have not 
yet won the prize for painting) — this year, and in 1948, when 
the award went to Henry Moore. The other winners (Zad- 
kine, Calder and Arp) were men, like Moore, whose reputations 
had been established, even if only in avant garde circles, before 
1939. Chadwick, who is forty-one years old, was then quite 
unknown, and is the first prizewinner from the younger genera- 
tions of sculptors that have come up in Europe since the war. 
Among these, there are some twenty or more who are British, 
and who, though little known in their own country, have 
already won high reputations in Continental Europe and 
America. 

A touching example of human weakness is to suppose that if 
something apparently inexplicable happens, there must be a 
reason for it. And so one asks: why should England, hitherto 
renowned above all as a nation of writers, suddenly have 
become a nation of sculptors — just as, twenty-five years ago, it 
became, quite as unexpectedly, a race of dancers? In each case 
the tradition on which to build was feeble in the extreme. After 
racking my brains, and enquiring diligently among the sculp- 
tors* and other interested parties, I have found no really con- 
vincing explanation of this sculptural efflorescence. But the 
instinct to play the parlour game of cause and effect is so 
compelling that I offer these ‘reasons’ for the reader’s sardonic 
consideration. 


1. The Revival in Continental Europe 


The ‘movement’ has been gathering strength on the Conti- 
nent for over a century. Rodin was the precursor of genius. 
The sculptures of Daumier and of Degas, of Renoir and of 
Maillol, reminded artists that painting and sculpture were once 
arts indivisible; and their example was followed later by 
painter-sculptors like Matisse and Braque. The innovations of 
the artists associated with Cubism were rich and fertile: those 
of Picasso, Gonzales, Laurens and, in a lonely glory of his own, 
Brancusi. Jean Arp and Miro contributed Surrealist oddity and 
fantasy. The Expressionists weighed in with Central European 
fervour, and the ‘Constructivists’ with due solemnity (these 
influenced industrial design far more than sculpture, I believe). 


* Who were, on the whole, unhelpful. Most thought the question mean- 
ingless, irrelevant. One said, “There aren’t ‘“‘twenty or more’’ good sculptors 
— there’s only one.’ This seemed a general opinion. 
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Latterly, there have been the highly personal inventions of 
Giacometti, Marino Marini, and the American Alexander 
Calder.* The interest of architects in sculptors has revived — 
many, in fact, have been both; Le Corbusier, for instance. 
Then there has been the impact of ‘primitive’ and of archaic 
arts on Europe. 

But all this spendid Continental ferment, in the earlier 
decades of the century, had little effect on England. We do 
find, however, that in this country there were: 


2. The British Fohn-the-Baptists 

Jacob Epstein settled in England in 1905, and for thirty years 
he waged an almost one-man battle against the public, the 
official worlds, and most of his fellow-artists, on behalf of 
sculpture with a contemporary spirit. His masterpiece on the 
BMA building in Agar Street (1907-8) was wantonly muti- 
lated, and his sculpturesin publicplaces have been monotonously 
insulted and defaced. But his portrait heads have always been 
generally admired, and at the age of seventy-four his reputation 
was consecrated by the honour of a knighthood. 

sthetically, Epstein’s influence has been negligible. 
Although, in the first decades of the century, he used ‘experi- 
mental’ forms (‘I even flirted with the maiden called Abstrac- 
tion, but we soon parted company’), he has long ceased to do 
so, and his distortions are now conventional and methodical. 
He regards himself as a ‘traditionalist’ (‘It is extremely difficult 
for sculptors working in the tradition of sculpture to combat a 
tendency to aberration and eccentricity’), although, of course, 
a highly original one. On the other hand, the debt of younger 
artists is enormous to a man of such prodigious energy, courage, 
and pertinacity, who has bull-dozed his way through English 
ignorance, dillettantism and apathy. 

Henry Moore’s first London exhibition was in 1928, and his 
reputation, in the 1930s, was still, on the whole, confined to 
artistic circles. It was not until he was himself past forty, during 
the war years, that his art won wide official recognition in 
England. Since then, his fame has spread afar, and he has 
become the first British visual artist since the days of Bonington 


* Though I think Calder’s ‘mobiles’, however ingenious and entertain- 
ing, are an anti-sculptural device, since the art of sculpture is to suggest 
movement, not effect it. Likewise with architecture: why not a ‘mobile’ 
baroque cathedral, whose columns would rise and fall on lifts, and whose 
dome opens outwards like a tulip? 
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and Turner (except, perhaps, for Gordon Craig) who has 
achieved an international reputation.* 

But while Moore is an artist infinitely more conscious than is 
Epstein of the new styles of the century (or so, at all events, the 
sculptures of both artists would suggest), the esthetic influence 
of Moore on the younger artists has not been very much greater. 
Some of the younger men have studied under Moore, and all 
have certainly looked at him; but in the work of very few can 
any direct borrowings be found. I think this is chiefly because 
Moore is an artist whose vision is so much more arresting than 
are the forms which he invents to express it. He is a highly 
individual, almost eccentric, thoroughly English artist, who has 
created an obsessive world of the imagination, but not those 
kinds of sculptural shapes which other men can usefully quarry 
and make their own. The younger artists, for their masters, 
have looked, almost exclusively, abroad. At the same time, the 
force of Moore’s example has been tremendous: if Moore had 
not challenged the whole ‘art-world’, and conquered it, the 
present revival of sculpture in England would be inconceivable. 


3. The Tender Plant of Patronage 


The patronage of British sculpture in England has been 
meagre in the extreme. If fifty or so people one can think of were 
to travel to some art gymkhana in an air-liner, and it crashed, 
the patronage of anything valuable and adventurous in England 
would come to a full stop.t But much to the chagrin of the 
majority of ‘art-lovers’ in this country, who long for British art 
to continue amateur, provincial and dull, the fifty still survive, 
and, being a resolute band, have built up, in the past decade, 
a patronage of sorts for modern work. 

In the private sector, the enterprise of Charles and Peter 
Gimpel has been of decisive effect. Other dealers have handled 
modern sculpture, it is true; but few with such fervour, persist- 
ence and intelligence. In their gallery at South Molton Street, 
they have created a climate in which it seems just as normal to 
find sculpture on view as painting; and in default of native 
buyers, they have built up an American clientele for British 


* Although Moore’s art has received the accolades of a Biennale prize 
and an exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in Paris, the Latins are 
still not altogether convinced. The French, for instance, still refer to him 
as ‘le grand sculpteur anglais’. 

t The death of Peter Watson reminds one how dependent the survival 
of our flimsy ‘culture’ is on the presence of a few rare spirits. 
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sculpture, without which it is quite possible that the artists 
would have turned to other trades.* 

Many of Chadwick’s pieces on view at Venice were for sale, 
and it is typical that, though all were sold (before he won the 
prize), not one was bought by an Englishman. It seems that 
English patrons, once again, are resolutely determined to miss 
the bus.t Yet curiously enough, English patrons don’t seem 
abashed by this. They prefer to pay thousands of pounds for a 
sculpture when the artist is consecrated, rather than hundreds 
when — though already quite clearly an artist of value and 
growing repute — he is still undecorated and young. 

In the public domain, the patronage at the Festival of Britain 
was of great importance, not merely because it helped the 
younger, unconventional men, or made the public used to the 
idea of sculpture out of doors, but chiefly because it plugged the 
idea that sculpture can be enjoyable, amusing, something that 
needn’t be gazed at with solemnity. The open-air exhibitions at 
Battersea and Holland Park, though somewhat more stodgy, 
continued the good work. The notion of municipal and eccle- 
siastical patronage is slowly, very slowly, catching on (Harlow, 
Coventry, and so forth) and there have even been commissions 
from commercial firms (Geoffrey Clarke’s frontage for Martin’s 
Bank in Garrick Street, for instance). 

But the most influential public patrons of the younger 
sculptors have been the Fine Arts Departments of the Arts and 
British Councils. Their officers are never thanked, and much 
maligned. The Beaverbrook Press nags at them in its stale, 
mean, bitchy way, the artists of the Royal Academy (whose 
work was immortally described by Miss Vesta Victoria as ‘very, 
very Eve-and-Adamy’) denounce them, the avant-garde accuse 
them of being ‘fashionable’ (which they obviously have to be), 

and no doubt they have internal battles to fight within their 
own heirarchies. In spite of all this, they have succeeded in 


* The English double-talk about American patronage is to say, if they 
don’t buy: “They’re Philistines: all they want is Cadillacs.’ Alternatively, if 
they do buy: ‘They’ve got the money, and no good sculpture of their own, 
so of course they have to.’ 

t Depressing precedents: First Picasso exhibition (Leicester Galleries, 
1921) and first Van Gogh exhibition (1923) at both of which, despite these 
late dates, most pictures remained unsold. First Cubist exhibition (Mayor 
Gallery, 1925), with paintings by Picasso, Braque, and Gris, priced at £25 
to £50 (worth £5,000 to £8,000 to-day), not one of which was sold. 
5* 
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making known, in England and abroad, the names of dozens of 
good artists, and in creating a demand for their work.* 


4. Abstraction More Coherent in Sculpture? 


The fashionable style of the past fifteen years has been 
abstraction; using the word to describe not only works with 
entirely invented shapes, but also those whose forms, though 
derived initially from the sight of natural objects, have been 
altered for reasons of plastic or poetic invention. 

Now a great many excellent English artists have painted 
abstract pictures in the past decade, and will no doubt continue 
to do so. At the same time there may seem something odd about 
using the easel picture as the vehicle for an abstract design. 
The ‘cabinet picture’ came into use, from the sixteenth century 
onwards, to portray the world realistically: the four sides of the 
canvas — and the frame — constituted the ‘proscenium arch’ 
through which the spectator saw, as if in a theatre, the natural- 
istic scene. But abstract paintings are often conceived as designs 
not penetrating inwards in depth, but radiating outwards 
towards infinity, so that the sides of the picture become merely 
the places at which, for reasons of convenience, it happens to 
stopt: just as, in theatres where the proscenium arch has been 
abandoned, the action of the play flows out among the audience. 

That is why a great many abstract paintings on canvas seem 
eager to burst their bonds and spread out on to large mural 
surfaces. It was on such surfaces that the ‘semi-abstract’ styles 
used before the Renaissance found their expression — in fresco, 
mosaic, tapestry, or stained glass. In the last fifteen years 
attempts have been made to revive these forms, and painters 
have eagerly seized such opportunities as there have been for 
using them. 

But when an abstract invention is expressed in three dimen- 
sions, sculpturally, the sense of incongruity disappears. A three- 
dimensional abstract object, standing by itself, which the spec- 
tator can view from many angles, seems perfectly logical and 


* It is often said — and quite correctly — that there is a danger if so much 
power is held by a-few officials, or a few art dealers. But the answer surely 
is that if more people took an interest in these matters, there would be no 
possibility of any ‘monopoly’. It is the minute size of the English ‘art-world’ 
which makes these sponsors’ task so difficult and, at the same time, gives 
them their disproportionate influence. 

t It is because of this — and not for motives of fashion or economy — that 
abstract pictures are usually ‘framed’ with no more than a slender lath of 


wood. 
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coherent. Some artists may therefore have preferred sculpture 
to painting for this esthetic reason (though I must own I have 
not met any sculptor who finds this argument at all convincing). 

Another factor is that in abstract paintings, increasingly, the 
colours and shapes of the picture have moved forward towards 
the surface of the painting — that is, the artist no longer portrays 
shapes in recession, in depth. The painting thus becomes almost 
an object itself, rather than a vehicle for a pictorial illusion, and 
hence something of a proto-sculpture. It is but one step from 
this to making the actual three-dimensional work. And one 
notices that more and more abstract painters, while not aban- 
doning the easel picture, have been experimenting with 
sculpture as well: William Scott, Victor Pasmore, Peter Lanyon 
and John Christoforou, among others. 


5. Artists as Engineers, as Scientists 


My next ‘reason’ for the sculptural revival is the change in 
the nature of artists themselves. Those of the post-war genera- 
tions are men who seem very much in harmony with their age, 
interested in the mechanistic and scientific aspects of its culture, 
and eager and able to assimilate them. 

One also notices that most of these men were in the Services, 
often in mechanical branches, or else that they have had 
technical or scientific training of some kind.* I remember how, 
in the late 1930s, when the ‘Social Realists’ of those days went 
off to Bolton or the Potteries to paint their mechanized cultures, 
they did so, albeit innocently, as summers, almost spies, cut off 
from the objects of their devotion by an almost total ignorance 
of how these worked. Not so the post-war generation. One has 
only to meet them, to realize that they can hold their own, on 
the practical level, with any mechanic, and are quite at ease in 
his mechanized world. 

This is reflected in their sculpture. They are all resourceful 
and ingenious technicians, preoccupied with processes and 
materials, and working in what look more like engineering shops 
than the ivory studios of yesteryear. Equally, they are all 
familiar with, or at any rate, curious about, scientific theory — 
of psychology, biology and anthropology in particular; and in 
the forms they use in their sculptures, the metaphors are often 
derived from science. 

* E.g., Chadwick, Turnbull, Clarke and Lanyon in the R.A.F., as 


engineers or pilots; Armitage and Scott in the Army (Scott an engineer) ; 
Butler and Chadwick trained as architects; Adams a trained engineer, etc.). 
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Looking for instance, at the stark, defiant figures of Chad- 
wick’s earlier period, one is aware that they are confronting 
their bleak destiny with the fearful resolution of the mid- 
twentieth century psychology-ridden man; or, in his later 
work, with its ingenious anthromorphism of animal, bird and 
insect forms, that biological observation has been pressed into 
service; while all his sculptures reveal that the artist is familiar 
with theancestral figures made by peoples of the remotest past and 
places.* Again, Eduardo Paolozzi’s lovely and fantastic creations 
suggest a microscopic study of marine and vegetable, and insect 
life; and his extraordinary versatility as an applied artist, for the 
decoration of buildings inside and out, is that of a man who is 
on easy terms with architects and industrial designers. 

One cannot but contrast these attitudes with those of earlier 
generations. Paul Nash, for instance, painted highly evocative 
pictures of aircraft; but always as one who looked at them as we 
might at the moon — at something inaccessible and exotic. Even 
the Futurists, although so obsessed with machinery, made 
pictures of engines that never looked as if they would function. 
The younger men would have stripped these objects down and 
showed us how they worked. We live in a world of objects, 
surrounded, even in the simplest house or office, by a host of 
mechanical gadgets, sculptural in appearance; and in this 
world the young artists are thoroughly at home. 


* * * * * * 


But the wit and lyrical ingenuity of Paolozzi should remind 
us that, however scientific the spirit of the younger men may be, 
they are first and foremost artists, and that their work is infused 
with a remarkable richness and variety of poetic invention. The 
imaginative fantasy that has often been a characteristic of 
English art finds expression in forms which (and this is not so 
characteristic of English art) are plastically satisfying. Thus 
Kenneth Armitage has devised his Lear-like,t wandering 
families, Leslie Thornton his fishermen lined in iron wire, 
waiting for a bite and eternity, and F. E. McWilliam (who has 


* An explanation one sculptor gave me of the popularity of his art 
was: ‘We are no longer religious or anti-religious artists, as they were in 
the nineteenth century. We believe we can be good pagans. What we are 
making are twentieth-century totems.’ 

+ Edward, not King. 
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abandoned his surrealist inventions of the 1930s) the strange 
and hallucinating figures of the story of the raising of Lazarus. 
One may notice, too, the stylistic versatility of these artists: the 
animal figures of Bernard. Meadows, for example, are as 
arresting when almost naturalistic, as they are when they 
appear as monsters of his own invention. 

In 1956, the generation of which I have been speaking are no 
longer ‘the younger’ one; a new group of sculptors, mostly 
born in the 1920s, has now appeared on, and crossed, the 
artistic horizon. The styles of these artists vary considerably, but 
they differ collectively from those of their immediate seniors in 
several significant ways. 

There is a greater interest in the human figure, portrayed 
more or less naturalistically, as a theme for sculpture — but the 
human figure seen either sentimentally (in the manner of 
Medardo Rosso) or viciously (in that of Germaine Richier). 
The execution is violent, and even deliberately ugly. There is 
an interest in baroque constructions, and in effects of surface 
texture. Modelling is used much more than carving or welding. 
And there is a tendency to make little ‘toy’ sculptures suitable 
for the mantelpiece or the bed-table. 

In short, there seems, in much of the work of this second 
post-war generation, greater fluency and assurance, and a 
greater thoughtlessness and exhibitionism. It is too early to know 
how these tendencies may develop, but one already sees a dire 
possibility of the British sculptural revival ending up — as art 
movements in England so often do — with the conversion of the 
artists by the public, instead of the other way round. 

No doubt the muse of sculpture — as her sister of the dance did 
two decades ago — is keeping her eye on all this, and certainly 
considered as a whole, the ‘movement’ — for one can now call it 
such — is notable for its talent, its vitality and its originality. 
The English ‘school’ of sculpture, though it has borrowed from 
abroad, is never imitative, and has a thoroughly characteristic 
shape and flavour. 

Most remarkable, of course, is that it exists at all. As our 
power contracts, we are changing more rapidly than we know, 
both in the direction of decay and of creation. And in the study 
that someone should now be writing about our Decline and 
Rise in the past fifteen years, the theme of sculpture will supply 
a valuable footnote. 














Concerning two recent Exhibitions at the Tate Gallery 


Expressionism, German and 
American 


David Sylvester 


' T the outset we would like to mention a fundamental 
Az one cannot do justice to German painting of the last 
hundred years if one derives one’s conceptions and one’s 
standards of judgement from the French art of the same 
period.’ Thus Professor Dr Alfred Hentzen, in the catalogue of 
the Tate Gallery’s recent exhibition of modern German paint- 
ing. It was not the first time we had heard it said: to cite only 
one instance, Herbert Read wrote something of the sort 
in his Introduction to the Pelican Special on Modern German 
Art, published in 1938. And the more often it is said, the more 
spurious does it look. In the first place, it is absurd to talk about 
modern French art as if it were a manifestation of the Gallic 
spirit — as if, in other words, it was France’s counterpart to 
English art or Italian art or German art or Mexican art — 
because ‘French art’ no longer means art produced by French- 
men; it means the art of the cosmopolitan School of Paris; and 
when, as it is possible that we generally do, we take our ‘stan- 
dards of judgement’ from Paris, it means that we are taking 
them not only from Matisse and Braque and Bonnard, but 
equally from Picasso and Soutine and Brancusi — artists whose 
work clearly betrays the race or country of their origin, but who 
for all that have played a part that is integral and even central 
in forming our conception of modern ‘French’ art. And when 
I say ‘our’ conception, I do not mean to exclude the conception 
that prevails in Paris itself. It is true that certain French critics 
(notably Dorival) have tried to emphasize the purely Gallic 
strain in modern ‘French’ art. And it is true that Paris finds it 
difficult to accept the work of foreign artists, but only so long as 
they don’t work in Paris. The prejudice is simply xenophobic, it 
is not aesthetic, and a Parisian painter as Teutonic as Hans 
Hartung seems to have had no difficulty in achieving a con- 
siderable reputation in France. 
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Even allowing for the breadth of Parisian standards, it has to 
be admitted that there is something in the claim that those 
standards ‘cannot do justice’ to German painting — or, indeed, 
as the catalogue Introduction slyly added, to English painting. 
But the sense in which they cannot do justice concerns the 
understanding and interpretation of these schools of painting, 
not their appreciation. It is clear that, in order to enter into 
the spirit of German or English painting, to grasp what they 
are really about, is not possible from a Parisian point of view. 
But then it is not at all necessary to understand what a form of 
art is trying to do in order to be able to like it. We to-day have 
a wider range of aesthetic appreciation than any former 
generation in human history. But it is highly unlikely that we 
really understand the meaning and intention of Aztec and 
African and Oceanic and Paleolithic and Etruscan and Sardi- 
nian and Catalan and Assyrian, and Egyptian and Greek and 
Roman and Japanese and Chinese and Persian and Byzantine 
and Romanesque and Gothic and Renaissance and Mannerist 
and Baroque and Rococo and Romantic and Realist and 
Impressionist and Cubist and Surrealist art. Which does not 
mean that all of these things and many others do not give us 
pleasure. In terms of appreciation, our standards, however 
‘French’ they may be, have not prevented us from doing ‘justice’ 
(or more than justice) to the art of virtually every epoch and 
every civilization. If those standards do not allow us to appre- 
ciate modern German art — or English art — it may not be the 
standards that are at fault. 

On the other hand, it may be. For all the catholicity of our 
taste, we do have blind spots, and perhaps there is something 
difficult and inaccessible about German art. Personal experi- 
ence, for what it is worth, makes me doubt this. For I know 
that; when I was seventeen and began to look at paintings for 
the first time in my life, the artists I most admired (I knew them 
mainly from reproductions) were Gauguin, van Gogh, the 
fauve Matisse, Picasso from the Blue Period to the so-called 
‘Negro Period’, Edvard Munch, Emil Nolde, Otto Miiller, 
Karl Hofer, Franz Marc, and Paul Klee. Five of those ten 
painters are German. Fifteen years later, my admiration for the 
five who are not German persists, but of the Germans I can 
admire only one (and he came from Switzerland). And the 
reason for this is that I now dislike precisely those qualities in 
Nolde, Miller, Hofer and Marc which attracted me when my 
eye was completely uneducated: I mean the crudely expressive 
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illustration of unsubtle moods or emotions together with the 
creation of the most elementary kind of formal interest — garish 
colours, flashy brushwork, and, above all, facile and obvious 
linear rhythms achieved through simplifications and styliza- 
tions of the most puerile order. Indeed, it seems to me that the 
rhythms and distortions exploited by Marc and Hofer and, 
most especially, Miller, function on an aesthetic level hardly 
superior to that of the kind of exotic art commonly to be found 
in luxury flats in St John’s Wood and Maida Vale — the doe- 
eyed china masks on the wall, the negroid wood-carvings on 
the mantelpiece. And this, again, is about the level on which 
bright, hot colour is used by Marc and Nolde — used in a way 
that closely recalls nothing so much as Brangwyn in its extra- 
ordinary lack of discrimination in juxtaposing colours. Marc, 
especially, seems to have been unaware that richness of colour 
is best won through economy, through limiting the range, 
and that a beautiful and sonorous blue put next to a beautiful 
and sonorous red put next to a beautiful and sonorous green 
is unlikely to give a beautiful and sonorous harmony. 
Apologists for German art tend to explain away criticisms of 
this kind by insisting that German art, unlike French, is pre- 
pared to sacrifice formal values and good taste for the sake of 
the content of the work, and that the spiritual qualities in the 
work of an expressionist like Marc makes up for an absence of 
pictorial science. This argument is valid enough in principle, 
and is valid in practice, I feel, in the case of Munch. Yet with 
the German expressionists, the content as much as the form 
generally seems to me to be lacking in subtlety and profundity 
and mystery. That is the odd thing, in view of the conventional 
propaganda. Consider even three of the undoubtedly major 
figures in modern German art — Lehmbruck, Klee, and 
Kokoschka. Lehmbruck’s sculptures have a poignant ideal 
beauty, yet their range of feeling is limited to a senti- 
mental Sehnsucht. Klee is clearly one of the important formal 
innovators of our time, an artist with a pictorial imagination 
as prolific as it is exquisite, yet the content of his pictures is 
usually some dreadful sort of whimsy. Kokoschka is a great 
draughtsman and a truly poetic colourist, but he is a lesser 
artist than Soutine, say, because his pictures are not painted all 
through ; there are passages filled in in an arbitrary and inconse- 
quential way, as if the artist had lost interest here and there, and 
the effect of these gaps does not lessen the formal ‘beauty’ of 
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the painting so much as its meaning — the very thing that is 
supposed to matter so much to an expressionist. 

In the exhibition at the Tate, the two twentieth-century 
painters who seemed most impressive to me, the painters in 
whose work content and form were most completely integrated, 
and in which the form was exciting and the content significant, 
were Beckmann and the early Kirchner. There were two 
paintings by Kirchner, done in 1906 and 1907, in a manner 
akin to Fauvism, which, besides having the violent beauty of 
the best fauve paintings, had everything that expressionist art 
is supposed to have in the way of emotional tension, of tragic 
intimations. The series of Beckmanns were less moving in 
effect, but they were expressions of one of the most profoundly 
personal imaginations of our time — paintings of an astonishing 
individuality of colour, and paintings which establish a mytho- 
logy which, by virtue of its power and conviction, can almost 
be considered a Northern counterpart of the Mediterranean 
mythology of Picasso. Here again is the exotic-barbaric-tragic 
feeling-tone that expressionism values, and here again it finds 
expression in form and colour needing no special pleading to 
explain them away. 

The younger Germans shown at the Tate are mostly working 
along ‘abstract expressionist’ lines, that is, in the tradition of 
Kandinsky. Their work compared poorly with the examples of 
this type of painting shown in the same galleries a few months 
earlier in the exhibition of ‘Modern Art in the United States’. 
America, indeed, seems to have taken over the German 
expressionist tradition: painters like Bloom and Levine are pure 
old-fashioned expressionists (though closer in fact to Rouault 
and Soutine than to the Germans), while the ‘action-painters’ 
seem to owe much to the school of Kandinsky and undoubtedly 
do owe much to the teachings of an immigrant from Munich, 
Hans Hofmann. 

American critics, however, have tended to suggest that 
‘American-Type painting’ stems from Soutine and even late 
Monet as much as from Kandinsky. Certainly there is some- 
thing of Monet in the work of Mark Rothko and Clyfford Still; 
certainly there is some kinship between the convolutions of 
Jackson Pollock’s dribbled and manhandled paint and those of 
Soutine’s Ceret landscapes. Certainly Pollock’s work achieves 
the same intermingling of substance and space to be found in 
Soutine — in contrast to Kandinsky, where the forms are things 
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floating in a void. All the same, if Still and Grace Hartigan be 
disregarded, it seems to me that the work of the American 
abstractionists differs profoundly from that of Soutine and of 
Monet in that it is not at all malerisch in conception: its formal 
unit is not the slab or dab or dollop of paint; it is the line — as in 
Pollock and de Kooning, and as in their precursor, Mark Tobey, 
and as in John Marin, and as in Kandinsky; or else the unit is 
the stain, the area of colour which does not lie on top of the 
canvas, affirming the substance and texture of the paint, but 
sinks into the texture of the canvas — as in Rothko, and as in 
Paul Klee. 

And this link with Klee and Kandinsky, rather than with 
Monet and Soutine, seems to me to extend to the way these 
Americans compose their pictures. They commonly employ a 
sort of ‘all-over’ composition, a centrifugal composition in 
which there is no focal point on which the eye can come to rest 
and around which the composition is stabilized. It has been 
said that a composition of this kind can be found in Soutine’s 
Ceret landscapes, and, indeed, in analytical cubism. But a 
distinction has to be made between this kind of ‘all-over’ com- 
position and the variety which I believe is used by the American 
abstractionists, in common with Klee and Kandinsky: it is that in 
the latter case the composition serves to pull the spectator in 
imagination into the picture, so that he becomes, so to speak, 
a part of it, moving about in it, and reacting to its action, 
rather as if he were swimming in the sea, or climbing a 
crumbling rock-face. Here the picture is not a unity presented 
to us and capable of being grasped in an instant of time, but 
rather a continuous experience that has to be lived through, in 
time. And I think it is the especial value of American abstract 
painting to have given this Klee-Kandinsky world, which in 
Klee and Kandinsky is a microcosmic world, the scale of the 
macrocosm. In Rothko’s limpid stains of colour, Klee’s world 
becomes immense, illimitable (and what is remarkable about 
this world of Rothko’s is that it does not become a mere land- 
scape, and thereby lose its strange sense of the infinite). In 
Pollock’s convoluted maps of his own actions, Kaninsky’s 
doodling acquires a luminosity and an exaltation that are 
Dionysian in their splendour. 

Rothko and Pollock — the Apollonian and the Dionysian, 
contemplation and frenzy. Yet the wonderful paradox with 
Pollock is that the frenzy is curiously controlled; Dionysian it 
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may be in the ecstasy of its freedom, yet there is nothing of the 
outburst in it, nothing violent. It is, of course, built up through 
improvisation, and if its mode of improvisation is compared 
with improvisation in jazz, the analogy must be made not with 
‘hot’ jazz, but with ‘cool’ jazz. This, it seems to me, applies to 
virtually all American action-painting, and suggests that the 
label of ‘abstract expressionism’ is a misnomer. 

For expressionism is always ‘hot’ in its method of creation — 
it implies the direct, passionate, violent, expression of a specific 
emotion. Most American action-painting — whether its tempo 
be fast or slow — has neither the violence of expressionism nor 
its high emotional intensity. Its subject is not so much an état 
d’dme as space and light (its own created space and light, of 
course, not nature’s process) so that it would often be accurate 
to describe it as ‘abstract impressionism’. 

The ‘cool’ flavour of American action-painting connects with 
an attitude towards paint itself which struck me as curiously 
pervasive at the American exhibition. It is perfectly exemplified 
by an early painting of Stuart Davis, the Salt Shaker (1931). 
Consider the black horizontal stripes of the background, and 
the area of yellow paint which fills the left-hand half of the large 
disc at the top of the picture and itself encloses a small black 
disc. The paint here is beautifully sensitive and alive, only it is 
not at all the same kind of sensitivity and life found in a beau- 
tiful piece of French painting or a beautiful piece of English 
painting; it is not informed by the feeling of ‘good taste’ which 
we find in the latter, nor, again, by the succulence of French 
belle peinture. It is curiously neutral and matter-of-fact. And this 
is a quality of paint which we find again in Robert Motherwell 
and Bradley Walker Tomlin and, above all, in Franz Kline. 
It is paint that contrives to be sensitive without being aesthetic. 
And this kind of sensitivity, not only in the handling of the 
paint, might be considered the keynote of the best modern 
American painting. What I wish to emphasize, above all, is 
that if this painting is not aesthetic, neither is it anti-aesthetic, as 
expressionist painting tends to be; it is anything but coarse or 
brutal. The Americans, indeed, seem to have solved as a matter 
of course one of the problems which most preoccupies painters 
everywhere to-day — the problem of avoiding a gratuitous 
beauty or charm without at once producing its opposite. 














Postscript on Palestine 
I. Arab and Jew 


Edwin Samuel 


largely from Europe, settle down in Palestine — now 

Israel — in the middle of an Arab sea? What are the 
differences in the outlook of these two peoples — the Arabs and 
the Jews — and are these differences becoming narrower or 
wider ? 

Jews began to immigrate into Palestine in small numbers 
more than seventy years ago and, by World War I, there were 
60,000 of them there; they formed 10 per cent of the population. 
But, with the big increase of Jewish immigration under the 
Mandate, and through natural increase, both Jewish and 
Arab, by 1948 the total population had risen to 1,800,000, of 
which two-thirds were Arab and one-third were Jews. Most of 
the Jews had come from Europe and were better educated and 
organized than the Arabs. They had more energy and experi- 
ence, and they disposed of greater capital; they largely domi- 
nated the economic life of Palestine. Hence the Jewish minority 
exercised about as much influence as the Arab majority. Many 
Palestinian Arabs were slow to recognize this and retained a 
feeling of superiority to the end; they despised the Jews of 
Palestine, yet envied and feared them. This feeling still per- 
vades much of the Middle East to-day. 

Most of the Arabs living in what is now Israel left in 1948 
and are now refugees in neighbouring Arab countries. Their 
place in Israel had been taken by new Jewish immigrants, so 
that to-day, nine-tenths of the population are Jewish and only 
one-tenth is Arab. This Arab minority in Israel is being rapidly 
assimilated. It has lost its natural leaders; it is entirely cut off 
from the rest of the Arab world, save for Christian Arabs, who 
may visit the Old City of Jerusalem over Christmas and Easter 
each year. As there is no postal communication between the 
Arab States and Israel, Arabic books and periodicals do not 


Wie happens when one and a half million Jews, 
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reach Israel’s Arabs from abroad. Although many Jews would 
like to see Israel’s Arabs retain their ethnic character, they are 
learning Hebrew fast; many wear the same type of clothes that 
Jews wear and in a generation or two will probably be indis- 
tinguishable from other Israel citizens. At the same time, 
Israel’s Jews are also effectively cut off from the Arab world. 
Israelis of European origin know little about the Arabs of the 
Middle East and now have little opportunity of finding out 
more about them. 

There is no such thing as a typical Arab or a typical Jew. 
The Arabs of the Middle East vary considerably and may be 
classified in a number of different ways. The most fundamental 
differentiation is by religion. There are Moslem Arabs of 
different sects (many Iraqis are Shiahs, while the majority of 
the Arab world are Sunnis); and there are Christian Arabs 
even more subdivided into watertight communities of Ortho- 
dox, Roman Catholic and Protestant sects of many different 
types, some of great antiquity. Catholic and Protestant Arabs 
are more exposed on the whole to Western influences. They are 
released from Islamic fatalism and the strong bonds of Pan- 
Islam. Their better education gives them an influence beyond 
their numbers; but, except in Lebanon, where they form half 
the population, Christian Arabs (and their equivalent, the 
Copts of Egypt) form everywhere a tiny minority in a Moslem 
world. 

Another method of classifying the Arabs is by nationality. 
Although all Arabs were Ottoman subjects a century ago, and 
many continued to be so up till World War I, there are now 
many independent Arabic-speaking countries — Egypt, Sudan, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and 
Jordan. These form the Arab League and may be joined 
shortly by the North African territories of Tunis, Algeria and 
Morocco. Arab nationalism is a powerful driving force, held 
together by Pan-Arabism, but divided by dynastic rivalries 
(for example, Jordan and Iraq against Saudi Arabia) and by 
the struggle between Iraq and Egypt for domination of the 
Arab world. Although Westerners can detect little difference 
between Arabs from different countries, one Arab can often 
place another by facial type, accent, and the cut of his clothes, 
as much as we in England can often tell a man’s county. 

The Arab world is undergoing such a rapid transformation 
that the cultural gap between one generation and the next is 
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often to be counted in centuries. The ideas of the older man, 
especially in rural districts, are completely outmoded in the 
eyes of the younger generation. Arab women, who have fewer 
opportunities for intellectual development than men, tend to 
retain a more old-fashioned outlook than the rest of their age 
group. Hence both age and sex are methods of classifying Arabs 
to-day. 

Occupation influences outlook and is another method of 
classification. There are nomad Bedouin, both pastoral and 
agricultural; there are settled peasants and landlords; artisans, 
manufacturers and merchants, the last two belonging to the 
new Arab middle class, that includes doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
civil servants and army officers; there are political and religious 
leaders and, in some countries, princely families. 

If this division and sub-division of the Arab population were 
not enough, there is also a marked difference — as everywhere 
else — between the educated and the uneducated. Some Arabs, 
especially in the rural areas, receive little formal education and 
that often only of a religious type. Most urban Arabs go to local 
national schools; a few to local foreign schools, where they 
learn to speak a foreign language — usually English or French 
— and are subject to Western influence. Those who manage to 
continue their university education abroad are drawn even 
further away from their original Arab outlook. Hence there is a 
very wide gap between the intellectual Arab graduate of a 
European or American university and an Arab peasant who 
has not completed even a full primary education. The Arab 
peasant for want of practice relapses slowly into illiteracy and 
feels little of the public spirit inculcated in the university- 
trained Arab or Jew. 

Living in Palestine for the whole thirty years of the British 
occupation and serving in the Palestine administration, I had 
many opportunities of comparing Arab and Jewish ideas. For 
one year, in the 1930s, I was in charge of the Galilee Division 
and had to tour both Arab and Jewish villages, often going 
directly from one to the other. At the entrance to the Arab 
village, I would be formally welcomed by a long line of village 
elders, who would bow with Moslem courtesy as I passed. We 
would then meet in the village guest house for a solemn dis- 
cussion of primitive village problems. In the Jewish village, on 
the other hand, in spite of advance notification of my arrival, 
no one would be available at all; everyone was out working the 
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fields. When I did rout out someone, he would take me to the 
dining hall, offer me milk, cheese and fruit and chat with me 
as man to man about what was going on in the world: the Jew- 
ish village itself had no problems to discuss with me. On these 
tours I often leaped back and forth across the gap of several 
centuries many times during a single day. 

Some educated Israeli Jews like to identify themselves with 
the Arabs whom they call ‘our cousins’. Both peoples are, in 
fact, Semites and do sometimes face the same problems — for 
example, when they go abroad to foreign universities for under- 
graduate or postgraduate study. A great many of them fail to 
surmount these problems. Some students are wealthy playboys 
with no intention of serious study. Others would like to study 
but find life abroad too distracting. Or they fail to assimilate 
Western ideas and, what is more difficult, are unable to apply 
them to the much smaller and less developed countries from 
which they come. Even if they can apply them, they are often 
not allowed to on their return (if they are Government officials, 
for example) and live in perpetual frustration, Arab and Jew 
alike. 

But it is the West that makes life difficult for Moslem and 
Jew in other ways too. We like to think of Moslems as teetotal- 
lers and of Jews as people who follow special dietary laws. To 
see a known Jew publicly eating a ham sandwich shocks our 
sense of decorum as much as does a Moslem at a party with a 
glass of whisky in his hand. We prefer Moslems to act as strict 
Moslems and Jews as strict Jews; we forget that the religious 
taboos are weakening their hold on the younger generation; 
and, as far as Moslems are concerned, there is a parallel weaken- 
ing of Moslem fatalism and the rise of a new spirit of energy and 
resistance. 

In Palestine under the Mandate, Jewish religious influence 
was slowly declining in the benign atmosphere of British 
administration. Religious coercion was frowned on and 
secularism was on the increase. But, with the establishment of 
the Jewish State and the influx of large numbers of devout Jews 
from other parts of the Middle East, the tide began to flow in 
the opposite direction. The four Jewish religious parties united 
to fight the Knesset elections of 1949 and, for the first formative 
years of the new State, were represented in the Coalition 
Cabinet. Their strongly-held belief in the necessity for tradi- 
tional observances led to more and more orthodoxy being im- 
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posed on a partly indifferent or even hostile public. The 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, headed by a Cabinet Minister 
who was always Orthodox, became the main co-ordinator of 
this movement. Ritual observance of the dietary laws was en- 
forced throughout the Israel Defence Forces; Sabbitarianism 
was strengthened; and the new law of marriage and divorce 
entrenched the power of the Rabbinate by refusing to institute 
any parallel civil divorce, to the dismay of the secularists, 
especially the women. 

Apart from the internal struggle in Israel between Secular- 
ism and Orthodoxy, there is also an underlying antagonism 
between new Jewish immigrants and the old Jewish settler. 
This is no new phenomenon. From the 1880s, immigration to 
Palestine was primarily Russian, until the exit doors were 
closed by the Russian Revolution of 1917. From then, immi- 
grants came largely from Poland and Rumania until Hitler’s 
accession to power. The Russian immigrants by this time were 
established settlers and looked down on the new Polish and 
Rumanian immigrants. When German Jews began to arrive in 
Palestine in large numbers after 1933, they were looked down 
on by the old Polish and Rumanian settlers. Since 1948, half 
the immigrants have come from the Middle East and North 
Africa, and were despised equally by the Russian, Polish, 
Rumanian and German settlers. It is all a question of who came 
first (in the United States, the German Jews came before the 
Russian Jews; and it was the Russian Jews who were despised 
by the German Jews). 

To-day, the influx into Israel of so many Jews from the 
Middle East, with Arabic as their mother-tongue, has somewhat 
strengthened the impact of the Middle East on the Israelis of 
European origin. At the same time, it has diluted the particular 
qualities of energy, intellect and concentration imported by 
European Jews. European Jews, coming from colder climates, 
have acquired a vitality that Middle Eastern Jews rarely 
possess. Many Jews in Eastern and Central Europe have risen 
to great eminence in spite of an all-pervading intolerance and 
anti-Semitism which was much less current in the easy-going 
sub-tropics of the Middle East. (It is difficult for Semitic Arabs 
to be whole-heartedly anti-Semitic.) Jews succeeded in Europe 
by being twice as active as their Gentile neighbours; they took 
no long week-ends. It was this hyper-concentration that is the 
common denominator of the Western Jewish businessman, 
scientist, philosopher, musician and chess player. 
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The influence of the Middle East on Israelis began long 
before the establishment of the new State. From the 1880s 
until the 1920s, most of the labour in Jewish-owned orange 
groves was Palestinian Arab. Arab women worked in many 
Jewish homes as domestic servants. Although Tel Aviv was 
wholly Jewish, the towns of Jaffa, Haifa, Jerusalem, Safad and 
Tiberias were mixed. Jews and Arabs lived mostly in separate 
quarters, but they met in shops and cinemas; there was a 
certain amount of social contact at the top, particularly among 
Arab and Jewish professional men and civil servants. With the 
exodus of most of Israel’s Arabs, especially from the cities, this 
contact has been largely lost. 

But, during the thirty years of British rule, Palestinian Jews 
picked up many Arab customs. Some were hardly beneficial — 
for example, the habit of retaliation. Some Jews still believe, 
apparently, that the Arab understands nothing but force; 
whereas it is strength that many Arabs admire — a different 
thing altogether. On the other hand, some Arab customs 
adopted by Jews are wholly admirable — for example the three 
days free hospitality given by every Arab village, no matter 
how poor, to all travellers passing through. This custom has 
been taken over by the Jewish communal villages - the 
kibbutzim — whose members accept no payment whatsoever for 
food and accommodation supplied to casual visitors. 

There has been little influence of Arab dress on Jewish 
clothing. The typical Jewish caftan and fur-brimmed hat of 
Eastern Europe survives only among the extreme orthodox in 
Israel. Jews from the Yemen, Kurdistan and Persia, especially 
the women, tend to retain their national dress for the first 
generation, especially for festive occasions. But most Israelis in 
the town wear European clothes, adapted to a sub-tropical 
climate. Open-necked shirts and even shorts are customary for 
workers in the villages, very different from Arab peasant dress, 
with its long gown and its scarf over the head, calculated to 
keep off the sun rays reflected from the ground. 

Jewish food in Israel is inevitably dependent on the products 
locally available, and hence approximates somewhat to the 
Arab dietary. But the style of cooking is different, especially 
for first-generation Jews from Europe. There were, however, 
many Western Jews in Palestine who liked Middle Eastern 
cooking and who used to eat occasionally in Arab restaurants — 
just as Londoners will eat in French, Italian or Greek restaur- 
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ants in Soho. Now that there are few Arab restaurants left in 
Israel, some Western Jews patronize Oriental restaurants 
operated by Jews from Egypt, Iraq, Turkey and other Middle 
Eastern countries. 

Jewish architecture in Israel is dependent on the raw mate- 
rials available (as with cooking) and on the climatic needs, 
which are approximately the same for Israel as for the Arab 
countries. No Jews in Israel, however, live in mud huts; and 
all stone or concrete houses in the villages have glazed windows 
and paved floors. Modern urban architecture is largely the 
same throughout the Middle East. There has been one curious 
change in Israel, and that is the decline in the number of 
houses with red-tiled roofs, current in Jewish villages before 
World War I, in favour of concrete houses with a flat Arab roof. 

The Hebrew and Arabic languages have much in common 
philosophically; but there has been little influence of Arabic on 
Hebrew except in the importation of a certain amount of Arab 
slang. On the other hand, there has been considerable influence 
of the Middle East on Jewish arts and crafts. This is noticeable 
in particular in jewellery, embroidery and music. But the 
Oriental design of silver and gold filigree-work and of em- 
broidery has been transplanted to Israel largely by Yemenite 
Jews. The same applies to popular music, where Yemenite girls 
have developed an Oriental style of singing in cafés and on the 
radio which has largely replaced the earlier East European 
melodies. But much of the serious Jewish music being composed 
in Israel still draws its inspiration from Western sources or from 
traditional synagogue chants. 

The culture of Israel is in the making and may take centuries 
to mature. Its roots are in Jewish history, in Jewish national- 
ism, in the Bible and in the Hebrew language. Much of this — 
the Bible and the Hebrew language, for example — has a Middle 
Eastern origin, to which is bound to be added the influence of 
modern Israel’s environment. For the moment, however, 
Israeli Jews are cut off from the Arab world to which they 
cannot travel. But ideas have a habit of leaping over closed 
frontiers, and when the frontiers are open once more, the pro- 
cess will become more rapid. What influence Israeli Jewish 
ideas and customs will then have on the neighbouring Arab 
countries is more problematic. There is little sign yet of any 
such influence; but it cannot be wholly disregarded as a factor 
in the future development of the Middle East. 
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Postscript on Palestine 
IT. Around and About Jerusalem 


Naomi Mitchison 


see the Holy Land, you will be badly disappointed. It’s not 

so simple. You need to take two things with you: an historical 
imagination and a firm ability not to believe what you are 
told. With your historical imagination you must blot out all 
the modern buildings, however fascinating or beautiful, and 
then, from the bare stones, re-create something which has long 
been pulled down or fallen into dust. With your firm scepticism 
you must disbelieve almost all those who say: “This is the exact 
place...’ 

Jerusalem is the beginning and also the end, and it must be 
Jerusalem in Jordan, the old city and the country immediately 
to the east of it. But there is a terrible paradox. Having started 
in Jerusalem, you will want to go to Galilee and many another 
place in Israel and then you will want to go back to the old 
city with new eyes. But that cannot be done, unless you are 
prepared to go round by Cyprus. All you can do is to stand in 
the modern city and see, near as next door but unvisitable as 
the moon, the place where you once stood on the other side of 
the fantastic iron curtain which politics has erected between 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and the new state of Israel. 

It has all happened partly because, for three great religions, 
Jerusalem is the Holy City, the centre of the world. Even if we 
ourselves look at it chiefly from the point of view of one of them, 
we must remember the other two. Indeed, we can’t help doing 
just that, and we are also bound to notice a number of ancient 
and very deep differences of opinion in the Christian Church. 

The first sight of the old city is something you will remember 
all your life, but also an historical tangle which will take you 
days of puzzling to unravel, though it will help if you see one 
of the historical models of Jerusalem as it was; there is one at 
St George’s in the library, and another at the Convent of the 
Lithostrotos. The first thing to remember is that these magnifi- 
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cent walls of golden-brown limestone and the vast cavernous 
gates, are Saracen work and do not even correspond with the 
walls of the city as it was in New Testament times. But in the 
wall of the Temple area, the great, stark wall that stands high 
above the Kedron Valley, there are huge stones in the lower 
courses that date from Herod’s second Temple, the one that, 
perhaps, we specially think about, not the strange, barbaric 
temple of Solomon, which was utterly destroyed, but the one 
which was background to the life of Jesus of Nazareth, where, 
as a boy, he went to listen to the preaching of the wisest 
doctors of his time and stayed entranced while his parents 
looked for him, and where, later, his own preaching and teach- 
ing made it inevitable that the ruling priesthood should demand 
his death. This is the Temple that we, through our historical 
imagination, must reconstruct behind the present walls. When 
Jesus looked at it from the Mount of Olives across the narrow 
valley it was probably slabbed with marble and sheathed with 
copper and bronze; the Golden Gate, now walled up, shone 
with genuine gold. For the great and wicked Herod did things 
in style. 

The Temple area is a kind of Acropolis with steep sides going 
down everywhere except at the north-west corner which, in 
New Testament times, was held and dominated by the four- 
square, turreted Roman fort, the Antonia. It was always a 
‘high place’ from the time that Nachon the Jebusite had his 
threshing floor up there, where the wind could blow the chaff 
away. But it was not always the level ground that it is now. 
That levelling was done by King Herod, who deepened the 
ditch at one side, dug reservoirs deep into the rock, hacking 
them out with picks, and paved the whole area so that the 
rain water still runs off it through holes into the great cisterns. 
It was a tremendous feat of engineering and he employed a 
huge labour force. In fact when his Temple was finished, it 
looked like such an unemployment crisis that he had to taper 
it off by starting to pave the streets. 

In the middle of the Temple area there stands, and has stood 
for more than 1,200 years, the Dome of the Rock, more beauti- 
ful, I think, than any of the mosques of Syria, Irak or Pakistan. 
This is, I believe, because the outside tiles, not particularly 
lovely in detail, are in overall effect an aery blue that blends 
with the sky as though the whole great bubble were floating 
there. Both inside and out there are odd and fascinating 
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aspects of the building to be seen, though sometimes with diffi- 
culty. For instance, one can hardly appreciate the beauty of 
the painted ceilings or the lovely Arabic script that flows in 
glowing colour along the cornices, except from the floor. 
However, there is always something beautifully informal and 
friendly about a mosque, and nobody minds if one does sit on 
the floor and gaze; all that is asked is a certain understanding 
and reverence symbolized by the removal of shoes at the 
entrance. You can linger to look at fretwork or at the remark- 
able liveliness and movement of the painted vines and flowers, 
something unusual in Moslem decoration, normally so static, 
and for that reason not always pleasing to Western esthetic 
notions. . 

The original altar of the Temple where the burnt offerings 
were made is a gaunt, rough stone stab; below it lies a rock 
cave, a place of sacred dreams. It is in the middle of the 
Mosque, giving it a very untypical shape. In the original 
Temple layout, the altar lay bare to the heavens, with the inner 
sanctuary behind it, forever shrouded from the common gaze. 
But nothing at all is left of all this, nor of the courts or the 
covered colonnades between them where people sat and 
walked in the high place of their faith and where such preachers 
as Jesus the Galilean, with his country followers, argued with 
the tough, quick-witted Jerusalem crowds. 

All round are mosques and fountains and gates. Down in the 
south-east corner are the great halls, half underground, where 
the Crusaders stabled their horses, after walking them up the 
steep slope from the valley. From the top of the walls one sees 
far out and down. To the east is the Kedron Valley, though the 
stream itself is dry almost all the year. Beyond Kedron is the 
Mount of Olives, churches and chapels, a vast and strange 
landscape of stone tomb slabs, and the traditional site of the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Beyond that again, the Judaean Hills 
and, far over on the horizon, the Mountains of Moab. 

To the south the Kedron Valley opens out; there is Siloam 
and to the right the site of the Ophel, the first town of Jerusalem, 
founded by King David, which, in New Testament times, was 
the old city, overcrowded and dangerous, the workers’ quarter. 
There are many monuments, often with legends attached 
which connect them with the old Bible names and stories. 
But, unless impacted myth is allowed to count after a long 
enough time as history, the tradition practically never goes 
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back far enough to be genuine. The tomb of David is lost. But 
perhaps one day someone, digging the foundations for a petrol 
pump, may suddenly come on it. 

All the same you should wander, sceptically, around Jeru- 
salem and in and out of the old City, dipping into the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum for a breath of strict history beauti- 
fully laid out and explained, including the recent finds from a 
very early Arab palace ; under-cut stucco ornament like 
nothing remotely European and bathing beauties whose 
bosoms would have won them top marks in Hollywood. It is 
worth going into the Mahkama, the old site for the meeting of 
the Sanhedrin. It is now used as a court by the Moslem religious 
-judges, though some of the inner rooms are even more occupied, 
and perhaps more usefully, as part of a medical clinic. From 
a window here one can look down into one of the deep gaps 
between the Temple hill and the city slopes, and see the Wailing 
Wall, where Jews of all nations used, not so long ago, to gather 
for prayer and weeping. Here also was the courtyard where a 
generation of Romanizing, or perhaps Hellenizing, Priests of 
the Temple, used to gather for athletic exercises, profoundly 
shocking the faithful, since they went in for Greek wrestling 
costume or rather lack of costume. They may, of course, have 
compromised with respectability by keeping on their hats. 

The old city is a delightful place anyhow, especially as most 
of it is immune from cars, so one has to walk, only getting out 
of the way for donkeys with very wide panniers of country 
produce. There are steps and arches and corners and the main 
shopping streets are lined with little open shops, smelling 
deliciously of fruit and spices. If, like me, you don’t believe in 
all this modern nonsense about hygiene, you will eat sticky 
and exciting handfuls of green almonds, sesame seed toffee and 
halva or nut-stuffed Turkish delight, all at a cost of almost 
nothing. If you fuss about germs you can eat nice, crunchy 
cakes and Arab coffee or fresh orange juice, unless, that is, 
you insist on your cup of tea, at various polished teashops in the 
new town. It will be more expensive and I never visited them, 
because I always came back from the Old City still munching 
and crunching. 

You should certainly see the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre, 
not for any genuine link with the tomb of the Gospels — ‘his 
sepulchre no man knoweth’ — but because of the tremendous 
accumulation of legend and decoration and history. It begins 
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at the entrance, where the first thing you see, on your left, is a 
kind of large, square, much-cushioned, built-in bed, the formal 
abode of the Moslem hereditary warden, who, however, is only 
spiritually present most of the time. Yet, at some points in 
history, it was very necessary to have a Moslem to look after 
the interests and safety of Christians in any of their official 
places and doings. 

The Holy Sepulchre is a fascinating place, with all its little 
peep-holes and lights and decorations in dozens of different 
styles and chapels of the most various sects. Below is the vault 
where Queen Helena, Constantine’s British-born Empress, 
‘found’ the true cross. She was not the last British tourist to 
have such a find organized for her, though this was more 
official than some. There are several rock tombs with Bible 
names attached, but probably they are not even of the right 
date. But what does all that matter compared with the faith 
of the little old Greek peasant woman who has spent all her 
savings on a pilgrimage and has brought her shroud to be 
blessed on Easter Sunday, the great day when the fire appears 
and you light your little candle from the symbolic flame of 
the Resurrection ? 

Almost every other building in old Jerusalem seems to be a 
church or monastery and one gets a little bewildered, not least 
by the number of languages spoken and the strangeness of 
some of the ecclesiastical garments and hair-dos. Among 
many, be sure to see the Church of St Anne, early and lovely, 
with a garden where it is a delight to rest for a little and collect 
one’s thoughts. 

To my mind, the most interesting place from the point of 
view of a genuine link, is the Convent of the Ecce Homo or the 
Lithostrotos. You may be shown round, as I was, by a sister, 
who is one of the Dames de Zion and a serious and knowledg- 
able historian. The fascinating thing here is the actual pave- 
ment of the Antonia fortress, called lithostrotos, ‘the pave- 
ment’, in contrast, no doubt, to many courtyards, which were 
either basic rock, irregularly levelled, or mud. 

This has been cleared as far as the Convent grounds go, 
though it is well under the level of the present Via Dolorosa, 
the narrow, sloping street where the hooves of laden donkeys 
echo from the high walls at either side. They found flagstones, 
some of which cover openings to the great reservoirs below, 
from which the Convent still draws water for its very thorough 
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floor scrubbings. Now, some of these stones were found to have 
curious incised symbols on them, which look as if they were 
part of a Roman game, played with dice or knuckle bones. 
The throws were called after the symbols, much as is done 
nowadays when throwing craps. One of these throws was ‘the 
King’ and one of the symbols looks like a crown. The ‘King’ 
throw may represent the choosing by chance of a mock king 
for sacrifice in some early religion, and the ‘King’ thrower 
may have come in for some teasing and jibing, even if he was a 
Roman legionary. But supposing a condemned Jewish prisoner, 
carrying the label for his cross: “The King of the Jews’, had 
been shoved into the courtyard, tied up ready for the cruci- 
fixion guard to take over — well, he might have been seized on 
by someone who had thrown the ‘King’, shoved on to the step 
above the game (one can see where the steps went up) and 
crowned with some of the thorns that were used for kindling 
and stacked at the cookhouse door. That, I think, is a genuine 
possibility. 

You can see remains of all kinds of cultures and centuries. 
The columns of the Roman Temple of Venus lie in behind a 
modern sweet-seller’s shop. I liked that, just as I liked all the 
mixtures in time and place, the way a marble sarcophagus 
might be built into a wall or some pretty little bit of Hellenistic 
work appear in a medieval church. I like less the Garden of 
Gethsemane laid out with flowers, lovely in their way, but the 
original, if it was a garden, was certainly a market garden; 
onions and cabbages and salads to sell in the City. 

At the far side of the Mount of Olives is Bethany, a pretty 
village still, and beyond it the road goes on towards Jericho, 
winding in among the hills. I was lucky to be there in March 
when it was like driving through miles and miles of rock garden, 
set out with flowers to take one’s breath away, the primary, 
silky scarlet of anemone and ranunculus, spikes of silver-grey 
or purple salvias, yellow marigolds, bright-blue anchusa and 
dark-blue grape hyacinths, Star of Bethlehem in green-striped 
white or yellow, all sorts of brilliant vetches and clovers, 
handsome clumps of hyssop, golden genista bushes, and a host 
of little stocks and mustards, all smelling unbelievably sweet 
and yet with a strange, hot, herby tang that I shall never forget. 
Every time I went out along that road I came back with my 
hands full of brilliant bunches, which picked up in water so 
that soon they were crowding my typewriter off the table. 
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They grow on the stony hills which are not worth cultivating; 
once the brief spring is over, the hills fade back into brown rock 
and stone. Where cultivation is possible there are little green, 
irregularly shaped fields of wheat, and some afforestation is 
being done, using mostly eucalyptus, acacia and cypress as a 
wind break. Halfway to Jericho you pass the Good Samaritan’s 
inn, a ruined khan, the ordinary courtyard for donkeys and 
camels, with little rooms off it, in one of which the wounded 
traveller could have been looked after. Go off the road a little 
to the left and you will see an astonishing narrow, desolate 
canyon, the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Opposite, a 
monastery can just be seen, clinging on to the side of the cliff 
and here and there is the sparkle of an aqueduct leading the 
hill water down towards Jericho. 

It may be fresh, almost chilly in Jerusalem, high up on the 
hills, but the road to Jericho goes down and down and soon 
one comes to the sea level sign and the warmth makes one shed 
one’s coat as one drops into the pocket of tropical air where 
the Dead Sea lies 800 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The modern town of Jericho is well watered, full of palm trees 
and bougainvilleas; the local bananas are delicious. There are 
tomatoes ripe in winter. But there is also a hideous and squalid 
slum town of unhappy Arab refugees, workless and landless, 
hoping for revenge, used for political pressure. One of the few 
people who care for their plight is a landowner on the far side 
of Jericho, Mousa el Alami, who has a number of boys from 
the camps learning agriculture and trades on his very modern 
and beautiful estate. 

Ancient Jericho is a great dust mound, a Te/, standing above 
the spring where, in the evening, one can watch the girls coming 
with their great earthenware jars, the same shape they have 
always been, and filling them leisurely, with time for a gossip, 
and then, once more, balancing them on their heads and 
walking away with a proud and lovely step. The girls still wear 
their traditional dark dresses intricately embroidered in many 
colours across the breast and in stripes up and down the skirt. 

But there are other girls, the same age, but dressed in shorts 
and shirts and carrying odder burdens. They are the young 
archaeologists, students from all over the world, who are 
helping with the great dig in the Tel. It is easy to see how such 
a mound comes into existence. As each mud-brick house 
crumbles — and mud-brick is not meant to last for ever — the 


owner makes his bricks from a mud pit somewhere near the 
6 
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foot of the town and builds on top of the old house. If that goes 
on for a few thousand years, quite a sizable mound is raised. 
It was an old city when Joshua attacked it; the lower layers 
date back to days before the invention of pottery; all one can 
make out is a strange funeral rite, involving separation of the 
head and body and burial of the body immediately under the 
floor. And all this time the people of Jericho have lived there 
because it has inexhaustibly rich soil and water as well, so that 
it goes on and on producing crops for human food. Miss 
Kenyon, who is in charge of the dig, has also been working on 
some of the rock tombs from the nearby hills, where the dry 
climate has preserved furniture and fabric and even the meat 
which was left in dishes beside the dead for their use, either as 
food or sacrifice. And so, gradually, the past gives up its 
genuine secrets, to set beside the myths and legends and 
beliefs. 

Beyond Jericho the muddy Jordan winds down between 
fantastic areas of erosion and salt mud into the Dead Sea. 
High up in the cliffs, to the right, are the caves of the Kumran 
where the Abbé Vaux is working. The first of the Dead Sea 
scrolls were found here and fantastic rumours keep cropping 
up about new ones; the Abbé himself is a centre for legend 
already. His only light reading, one gathers, are Dorothy 
Sayers’s detective stories. What has he found now? Ah! 

If you cross the well-guarded Allenby Bridge over the Jordan 
you come into the beautiful Mountains of Moab, with upland 
plateaux green with crops and citrous plantations. The road 
zigzags up towards Amman and, further yet, Petra and the 
real desert. There are hill streams dashing down, caught up 
here and there to water strips of cultivation or to spill over into 
green, wild places where one may find the dark purple, exqui- 
sitely veined irises. Turn east again, across the Zerka River, 
and you come to the ruins of Gerash, one of the cities of the 
Decapolis, a great oval forum and a mile of columns with 
Corinthian or Ionic capitals, two theatres, a hippodrome, 
baths, temples and fountains, not to speak of several later 
churches with fine mosaic pavements, precariously preserved. 

But those who are, above all, interested in the biblical places, 
will want, still more, to go to the village of Bethlehem, an Arab 
hill town dotted with churches. Here tradition has allowed itself 
full scope. And the women of Bethlehem still wear high, almost 
Gothic, head-dresses. 

One should also, perhaps, go to Nablus, the ancient Shechem, 
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a prosperous modern town. Here live the small community of 
Samaritans, once a widespread people, but now down to just 
over 300. For them, Jerusalem is no holy city. Their belief is 
set on Mount Gerizim, the brown mountain high over Nablus, 
where, every year they hold their own Passover at a different 
date to either the Jewish Passover or the Christian Easter, and 
sacrifice specially selected sheep. They are a strange people 
and the city of Nablus respects them, as one always respects 
people who are sufficiently peculiar. 

The New Testament story is not complete without going to 
Galilee and visiting Nazareth and the sites round the Sea of 
Galilee itself. All this is in Israel, though near the border, so 
that the modern fishermen sometimes go in fear of their lives, 
and the older settlements, like lovely Degania, are having to 
build air-raid shelters. Yet I cannot believe that war will come 
when nobody on either side of the frontier wants it, and, in fact, 
all dread it. 

In the old days, Jesus and his disciples walked from Galilee 
to Jerusalem along the Jordan. That is no longer possible. 
Nowadays one has to drop down the valley from new Jeru- 
salem almost to the sea and then turn north, travelling through 
the ancient plain of Philistia, now highly cultivated and full of 
little white settlements. Where the road cuts through the hills 
the Judaean flowers meet one again; sometimes, suddenly, 
perhaps along the edge of an olive grove, the scarlet anemones 
are varied by a patch of blue or white. Where there are 
bushes, lovely little cyclamens grow, carefully keeping to the 
ring of natural leaf mould and flowering so profusely that one 
can pick a handful at a time of the delicate stalks that hold up 
the pink, sweet, butterfly flowers. 

We drop again into the plains, but the hills of Galilee are 
ahead. We come on Mount Tabor, rather isolated, with the 
usual monastery on the top; it is identified with the Mount of 
the Transfiguration, though, again, it is a matter of legend. 
But the view from the top is real and splendid. 

Nazareth, again, is a little town of legends and pieties, with 
caves and vaults and winding paths, and bits of ancient wall. 
One can wander about it for hours without coming back on 
one’s tracks, and always very conscious of the rock on which 
it is based. But the hills call one away, and the beautiful road 
over to the lake. It is a steep drop down to Tiberias and once 
more one is very conscious of the growing warmth as one gets 
below sea level. 
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But here there are also hot springs, some on land and others 
right in the waters of the lake. Tiberias was famous from Roman 
times for its curative waters. The fish, too, cluster round the 
warm spots in the lake. They are excellent fried and are now 
caught from boats with auxiliary engines using small seine nets. 
They are a type of nest-building fish, apt to pick things up in 
their mouths to use as building material, so that the fish with 
the coin in his mouth is not an impossibility. The lake is very 
beautiful, ringed with hills and with snow-streaked Hermon 
standing right up into the sky on the north-east. On a fine day 
it is difficult to imagine that it can be stormy, but the fishermen 
say that terrible, sudden gusts come down off the hills and there 
are dangerous currents which twist their boats about. 

Degania is a kibbutz and one of the disadvantages (or advan- 
tages, depending on one’s tastes) of kibbutz life is the amount 
of committee meetings that take place every evening. While 
my hosts were holding their meetings I walked by the Sea of 
Galilee; there was the continual rustle of reeds and, as dusk 
fell, the croaking of frogs. The reeds were full of wild birds, 
fantastically lovely and brilliant coloured, that let one come 
quite close. Near by the Jordan, which flows into the lake at 
the northern end, flows out at the south, slow and powerful. 
All this remains unchanged. 

North of Tiberias one can go to Capernaum and see the 
remains of the synagogue. But it is second or third century at 
earliest, and was probably much less elaborate in the days 
when Jesus preached there. There is nothing: left of ancient 
Magdala, but, a little way inland, one sees the fierce cliffs of 
Arbela, the Gorge of Pigeons where the Galilean rebels held 
out against King Herod. Here, too, overlooking the lake, is 
the Mount of the Beatitudes, whose hostel is kept by charming 
Italian nuns. Look out across the flowery foreground and over 
the Lake. It is all exactly as it was; you scarcely see the white 
dots of the settlements at the far side. On the fertile land there 
are new crops, new methods and new people, but water and 
rock barely change in 2,000 years. Exactly this was what Jesus 
might have remembered that day among his enemies in 

Jerusalem. 

When you have seen this group of places, you will have the 
essentials of a visit to remember all your life. And yet how much 
one can get from further wanderings! There is often no more 
than a ruin, a few stones going back to ancient days, potsherds 
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turned up by the plough, but the name and the essential geo- 
graphy is still there, and the story going back to ancient days. 
Sodom primly calls itself Sdom nowadays. It is a fascinating 
and terrifying place with its dry, enormous cliffs glittering with 
coloured sands and salts. The Dead Sea looks far too sinister 
for bathing, even though they assure one that one can’t sink. 
The road crawls and hums with convoys of phosphate lorries. 

On the other hand, the desert of Beersheba is rapidly ceasing 
to be a desert. Water has been brought to it in pipes from the 
Yarkon River up at Tel Aviv, fifty miles to the north, and 
Israeli energy is doing the rest. Gradually the desert is pushed 
back and the Beduin exchange their camels for lorries. Yet 
even the desert is lovely for a few weeks, sprinkled with pink 
and yellow rock roses, a huge convolvulus, white broom and 
a dozen other charmers which will all have dried into sticks 
and thorns before summer is over. South of Beersheba is 
Hagar’s Well, where the poor secondary wife and her child 
were turned out by the respectable to fend for themselves or 
die. Hagar and her son managed to survive and her Arab 
descendants have not loved the descendants of the legitimate 
wife from that day on. Seldom has a moral been clearer. But 
Hagar’s Well is now only part of the water supply of Tel 
Yerucham, one of the Negev villages which is trying to beat 
the desert and grow rows of cabbages where camel thorn used 
to grow. 

If only we could go back to Jerusalem at the end of all this 
and walk once more through the old city seeing the things 
which we didn’t see or seeing again our old beauties, perhaps 
now with a keener and more informed historical imagination! 
As things are, that is impossible. The Mandelbaum Gate is 
strictly one-way traffic. But soon there will be a building in 
New Jerusalem to house such of the Dead Sea scrolls as are in 
Isaraeli possession. Meanwhile they live in a bank vault 
behind impressive grills and fireproof doors. They have been 
mounted between sheets of glass so that air and moisture 
cannot spoil them, and there they are, in the elegant hand- 
writings of the various scribes. The letters hang from the 
incised line on the parchment instead of being on top of it, 
which gives an effect almost of music. Sometimes there is a 
correction. And there they were, sealed in their very ordinary- 
looking jars, century after century, to burst on the world at last. 
What else may there not be in any of the thousands of lime- 
stone caves in Jordan or Israel ? 
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Many Othellos 
@) F the six Othellos visible during the last few months, I 





have seen only four — the Burton/Neville pair at the 

Old Vic (produced by Michael Benthall), and the two 
films, one by Yutkevitch, the other by Orson Welles. They 
were all remarkably different from each other. Shakespeare is 
unique in several respects, and not the least important of his 
virtues is his elasticity; he can be stretched and twisted far 
more than any other dramatist and yet still remain more or 
less intact. The explanation must be that even the apparent 
flaws in the great tragedies are a deeper kind of quality: Lear 
ought to have had more sense than to divide out his kingdom; 
Hamlet seems to be two or three plays imperfectly shuffled to- 
gether; if Othello, a great general, had had any notion of 
military intelligence, he would have checked up on Desde- 
mona’s behaviour instead of strangling her. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the great characters can never be made entirely convinc- 
ing and at the same time are, in detail, so uncannily right, that 
in the end you come to accept them in any form as people you 
are perfectly well acquainted with but have never quite 
understood, which goes for your wife and children and, moving 
outwards, is also true of everybody else. Shakespeare, being 
both pre-Enlightenment and non-Christian (and also, of 
course, being Shakespeare), has an absolutely rock-like sense 
of the irreducibility of human nature. Nothing essential is ever 
resolved. He never seems to write in that frame of mind in 
which we have opinions. 

But performances of Shakespeare fill us with opinions. Of 
the four versions I have mentioned I should say at once, for 
instance, that the Burton/Neville, with Burton as Lear and 
Neville as Iago, was easily the best, at least as a rendering of the 
play. It was the only one in which the poetry was fully released 
and in which the Othello/Iago balance appeared satisfactory. 
Burton was deep-throated, dignified and slightly resentful, 
like an African king studying at LS E. On occasions he re- 
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membered Hollywood and uncovered acres of alluringly 
sooty bosom. Neville played Iago brightly and sharply, with 
just a hint of servility and Cockney intonation to show that he 
was no gentleman. Burton tends to plumpness and curved 
lines; Neville is straight and lean. They formed, therefore a 
perfect contrast in temperament, speed and silhouette. Hard, 
cheerful, inexplicable evil was driving into noble, naive 
emotion. But when the two actors exchanged réles, this effect 
was completely destroyed. Neville’s Othello was the image of 
Haile Selassie; he was not involved in the drama as a ple- 
thoric personality; he seemed to stand for some impersonal 
principle of justice; one expected him to appeal to the United 
Nations, and so his rages were not really in character. Burton, 
as Iago, was far too offhand and impertinent; he was a virile 
poacher who did not bother to switch back and forth from his 
public to his private personality. Neville did not overshadow 
him when they were on the stage together. If Iago becomes the 
hero in this way, the play still limps along, but the paradox is 
uncomfortable. 

Both Burton and Neville can at times speak Shakespearean 
verse superbly well, yet their performances left me with an 
impression I have had on many previous occasions. The text is 
too wild for the actors; they never quite screw themselves up to 
the point at which it sounds like their natural mode of expres- 
sion. They deliver it as if it were an excellent translation from 
the language of a nation much more barbaric than our own. It 
is a fact, of course, that we have reached a stage in civilization 
at which murder, although still quite prevalent, can hardly be 
taken as a subject of serious literature and has been almost 
entirely relegated to the thriller. On this curious feature of 
public taste I can throw no light, except to say that it perhaps 
helps to account both for Shakespeare’s continued popularity 
and for the uneasiness of the actors. Certainly, in the two Old 
Vic performances, the less extreme episodes were the more 
convincing. On both nights, Desdemona’s disrobing scene, 
perfectly rendered by Rosemary Harris and Wendy Hiller, was, 
I thought, the high light. 

The Russian Othello could be expected to be more convinc- 
ingly barbaric and, indeed, the name part was performed by 
an excellent actor, very like Burton, but much more powerful. 
Unfortunately, he was let down by too simple an Iago, a 
player not without talent, but whose interpretation was openly 
wicked and neurotic. (The Times critic suggested that the 
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relationship between the two men was meant to be homo- 
sexual. I could see no evidence of this. There was a lot of 
hugging and patting on the back, but this I took to be simply 
Russian demonstrativeness.) The great weakness of the film 
was its lack of subtlety. At moments it was positively Wagner- 
ian in its over-emphasis. Desdemona was an operatic soprano, 
who coyly sported among laden vines or boated tunefully. 
When Othello was about to strangle her, a spotlight was 
trained on his eyes and the organ music of their wedding cere- 
mony began to sound in the background. The vital conversa- 
tions between Othello and Iago were complicated by extra- 
ordinary business; when Iago first tried to poison Othello’s 
mind, the two men wandered through a labyrinth of terribly 
symbolical fishing-nets; in the scene of the oath, they went 
round and round a huge anchor and were finally knee-deep in 
the incoming tide. All this was in colour and suggested that 
Moscow is only now going through the blood-red sunset and 
apple-green-dawn stage. The film is not at all the masterpiece 
that some French critics said it was, after the Cannes Festival. 
It is worth seeing, but provides sad evidence of the coarsening 
of Russian sensibilities since the early days. 

The defects of Orson Welles’s ‘adaptation’, although just as 
obvious, are more likeable. They are even partly redeemed by 
some touches of genius. If Yutkevitch leans towards Wagner, 
Welles gives us a Shakespeare who might have been revu par 
Victor Hugo. In fact, I suggest that he should now turn his 
attention to Hernani. His Othello is a series of tremendous over- 
statements in black and white. It begins magnificently with the 
funeral procession of the hero and heroine — the only part of 
the film that gives the impression of having been carefully 
thought out and finished. The rest is a scramble through 
empty palaces and along deserted seashores, and is not so much 
Othello as an illustrated accompaniment to the very funny 
book, Put Money in Thy Purse, that Micheél MacLiammdir 
wrote about the making of the film. Once the action moves to 
Cyprus, most of the verbal poetry is blown away in the high 
wind. I kept wondering if I was not at a play-reading party on 
the top of the Roman Wall in a north-easterly gale. Many of 
the effects are quite ludicrous. MacLiammédir himself makes 
nothing of the part of Iago, being completely miscast and 
bewildered. Most of the minor characters are unnecessarily 
grotesque. What remains of the text after cutting is shouted 
across huge halls or courtyards, or muttered in echoing, water- 
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logged vaults, or has to compete with the pounding ocean and 
screaming gulls. Believe it or not, Othello makes his final 
speech looking up to the round, open skylight of his bed- 
chamber, through which Ludovico and the others gaze down 
from the floor above and, when he has finished, the glass dome 
of the skylight comes down with a clang like the lid on a pan. 
But there are extraordinary touches; torches winding down a 
circular staircase, Iago’s sword, like a phallic blade of fire, 
stabbing through the chinks in the floor as he tries to kill 
Roderigo, Desdemona’s face blurred by her veil at the moment 
of strangling, and so on. The film is a mad clutter of light and 
shade, cubic volumes, distances and fresh air. If I could put 
money in my purse, I should have a holiday at Mogador, 
where it was made, and take the text of the play along with me 
to read it for myself. 
J. G. W. 


Midsummer Dawn at Stonehenge 


To the homme moyen sensuel who sets the tone for ‘Out and 
About’, getting up at three in the morning is an unusual experi- 
ence. Monks often do it, of course, but when we had turned on 
the light in the kitchen and riddled the stove and were making 
the tea, we didn’t feel as if we were going to church. Equally, 
we were obviously not going to the theatre. What were we 
going to, we wondered between yawns? Druids. . . . Druids. 
. . . We had heard they came from Streatham mostly, and 
we knew that the archaeologists were going to be at Stone- ~ 
henge to guard the pegs which mark where this year’s excava- 
tions are to be. 

We drove to Stonehenge by the Amesbury road, but the 
usual first view of it was transformed and made astonishing by 
a blazing pinkish flare. It was only just beginning to be light, 
and this flare silhouetted the trilithons with melodramatic 
clarity. Stonehenge looked neat, logical, theatrical, classical, 
blackly assertive and sharp; a setting for Racine. The flare was, 
in fact, being held up on a long pole for the benefit of the 
B.B.C. Television. There were already a good thousand people 
there, or more, but only twelve or fifteen Druids. The Druids 
were processing about dressed like prosperous Moorish shop- 
keepers, in white nighties and the sort of white headdresses 
worn in this country by nursing sisters. Underneath the linen 
they looked like prosperous English shopkeepers. The more 
important ones wore blue ribbons like Court orders; there 
6* 
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were a few women among them. They processed round outside 
the stones to the North Barrow and the South Barrow, halting 
at each, and one of them read out in a mild voice something 
about That Immanent Power. The crowd followed them 
around closely, but there was always a guard of Military Police 
between them and the public, giving a strangely official air to 
the proceedings. It appeared that earlier in the night some 
drunken Army officers had come to Stonehenge after a mess 
dinner and started throwing smoke-bombs and thunderflashes 
at the Druids. The Archdruid had appealed for order, and a 
distinguished archaeologist had been temporarily blinded. 
Somebody had telephoned for the Redcaps, and they had 
roared up in jeeps and started arresting people. One officer, 
who appeared to be a lieutenant-colonel, had refused to give 
his name. The rowdies had all been rounded up when we 
arrived, so I wasn’t able to find out if their action had been 
due to Christian protest or simply to that mindless hooliganism 
which makes the officers of the smarter regiments set fire to 
things and throw people into ponds this year. A vast standing 
army in peacetime must inevitably be exposed to the demoral- 
ization of boredom, but it seems to be something new when 
even a colonel can’t go for a few hours without seeing someone 
jump. 

The rest of the crowd behaved with a proper mixture of 
curiosity and respect. The Young Conservatives of Salisbury 
had come out in force after a ball, and there was a pleasantly 
extravagant group of Oxford undergraduates with champagne 
buckets and mile-long cigarette-holders. One older man had a 
sky-blue waistcoat under his tails, and there was the inevitable 
hairy buffoon in a sort of Welsh countrywoman’s bonnet. 
There were also coach parties. 

In front of the Druid procession went a banner with a pair 
of scales on it. Behind, one carried a lighted censer, one a sprig 
of oak, one a Welsh-looking harp, one a rose, and a woman 
something which looked like a rather small old black machine- 
gun, but which later turned out to be a kind of trumpet: seek- 
ing a helpful description for it I light hazily on ‘Tibetan 
buccina’. One of them wore a fillet of silver mistletoe on his 
head; for this there is documentary justification, but not, I 
think, for much of the rest. 

It was a warm morning with a sky entirely clear except, of 
course, for one little low bank of cloud exactly where the sun 
would rise. An attempt at an alley for it to strike along over the 
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Friar’s Heel into the centre of the circles to the Altar Stone was 
opened by the crowd, and at twenty to five the Druids began 
their final exorations. I couldn’t hear much because of the press 
of people, and I was a bit nervous of a young mountaineer 
above me who had chimneyed up the inside of one of the tri- 
lithons. The only part which reached me was a fine invocation 
to the dawn — ‘Rise, O Sun!’ — which was answered to the 
second by the television people who re-lit their flare and pro- 
voked a murmur of laughter. A Druid blew the buccina, rather 
timidly, peep, to the East, the West, the North and the South. 
The Druids then processed back to their bus to change, and 
that was the end of the celebration. Afterwards there was 
morris dancing, non-Druidic but very pretty, and the people 
drifted away. 

One thing occurred to me. When you have said that nothing 
is known about the original purpose of Stonehenge, that no- 
thing is known of the Druids except that they worshipped not 
in buildings but in groves, and that they can hardly have 
existed for a thousand years after Stonehenge was built, and 
that the order of Druids we saw arose only in the last century, 
and that their doctrine is non-existent and their liturgy a con- 
struction of vague optimistic occultry (one article of their 
creed runs: ‘We believe in the FuTURE. This must be founded 
on the lessons and wisdom of the past.’) - when you have said 
all that, there still remains this. Stonehenge is a colossal and 
marvellous work of high genius, intensely impressive and 
alone, indubitably pointing at the beginning of the longest day. 
The Romans probably tried to destroy it; ifso, it can only have 
been because they didn’t like what went on there, and we 
know that they suppressed Druidism. There is the awful ana- 
logy of Woodhenge, only a few miles away, where a child’s 
skeleton with the skull cloven in was found under the place 
corresponding to the Altar Stone at Stonehenge. But without 
any help from archaeology or written history, it is enough to 
see the place only for a moment to know that there can never 
have been a midsummer dawn in the last 3,800 years when 
someone did not go there to do something special. That for the 
first 3,700 we don’t know what they did, and that what some 
of them have done for the last 100 appears to most of us pretty 
ridiculous, should not obscure the common-sense probability 
that Stonehenge has a continuous history of some sort of wor- 


ship among the oldest in the world. 
WayLanpD YOUNG. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — In his valuable note on Look Back in Anger in the July issue, 
J. B. very truly observes that the interest of the play is more psycho- 
logical than sociological. The interest is so great, in spite of the play’s 
defects, and J. B.’s note was unfortunately so brief, that perhaps a 
still briefer sub-note may be in order. Mr Osborne’s hero, Jimmy 
Porter, is neurotically selfish and attractively intelligent, and he 
possesses both characteristics to a degree which would make them 
incompatible in real life. But the play holds together in spite of this 
inconsistency, so perhaps it is a legitimate dramatic fiction. Any- 
way, we have little difficulty in accepting Jimmy as the 1956 version 
of that perennial symbol, Modern Youth. What is perhaps most 
surprising about him is the comparative absence, among his not in- 
considerable failings, of envy and jealousy. It is surprising because 
Mr Geoffrey Gorer’s recent investigation into the character of the 
English seemed to show that, although we are on the whole very 
self-critical and fair-minded, envy is so common that it has ceased to 
be regarded as a vice, but is camouflaged as desire for justice. 
Everyone is envying some luckier Jim. Yet, to the best of my 
recollection it is only twice that the Jimmy of the play can be sus- 
pected of envious feelings: in his references to America, and to Mr 
Priestley. If he expressed envy of the comparatively few people who 
still enjoy what are quaintly called ‘independent’ means, it would 
not become the middle-aged and comfortable to criticize him; and 
since it is difficult not to envy people who enjoy exceptionally good 
health, Americans can hardly hope to escape envy for having been 
born with exceptionally good economic health. But envious resent- 
ment against a writer who, if he enjoys any material comforts, has 
earned them by his own ability and energy, is a different matter. 
However, it may be that the sneer about Mr Priestley’s ‘comfortable 
wilderness’ is meant to express a literary rather than an economic 
grievance. In any case, Jimmy Porter is on the whole remarkable 
for not being unreasonably envious. Like one of D. H. Lawrence’s 
heroes, what he is really after, it seems, is more life; and among his 
fantastic tirades the one which comes nearest to expressing his own 
essence is perhaps the one in which he exhorts his long-suffering 
partner and his understandably desperate wife to join him in a game 
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of make-believe in which they will all pretend to be real human 
beings really alive. 
Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD REES. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — I greatly enjoyed Mr Dyson’s interesting comparison 
of Carroll with Kafka but I dispute his remark that ‘Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass cannot be interpreted as books embodying 
any conscious exploration of religious problems.’ In the London 
Mercury for 1933 (July) Shane Leslie suggested that the books may 
embody a light-hearted symbolic description of the impact of the 
Oxford Movement upon the intellectual world of his day. This will 
of course not prevent the symbols evoking responses at a much 
deeper level than the satiric, and the fact that there is perhaps a 
conscious religious reference makes Mr Dyson’s conclusions even 
more convincing. 

Yours faithfully, 
PETER BIDE. 


63 HANGLETON ROAD, 
HOVE, 4. 
12 JULY, 1956. 


Who’s Who 


HENRY ADLER: Dramatic critic who has recently been studying 
the theatre in Berlin. 


COLIN MAC INNEss: Novelist and art critic. Author of June in Her 
Spring, etc. 


GAVIN MAXWELL: Author of Harpoon at a Venture and God Protect 
me from my Friends. 


THE HON. EDWIN SAMUEL, C.M.G.: Eldest son of 1st Viscount 
Samuel; Principal, Institute 
of Public Administration in 
Israel. 


DAVID SYLVESTER: At present engaged on a book on twentieth 
century art, to be published by Faber and 
Faber. 














Book Reviews 


ESSAYS PRESENTED TO SIR LEWIS NAMIER. Edited by Richard 
Pares and A. J. P. Taylor. (Macmillan. 542 pages. 36s.) 


‘The essays in this volume have been written to express the admira- 
tion which historians feel for the work of Sir Lewis Namier’ ; so opens 
its preface, and one may add that the admiration is not confined to 
the sixteen authors represented within its covers. A laudable attempt 
has been made to cover the principal fields in which Sir Lewis him- 
self has worked, and in which his influence has been most impor- 
tant. On the other hand, the editors seem to have overlooked the 
fact that Sir Lewis has not only written history; he has in some sense 
taken part in making it. And, as with others who have been active in 
politics it seems not unreasonable to assume that this activity has 
had some effect upon his historical writing. Certainly it must 
explain at least in part why so eminent an historian has only pro- 
duced one completed major work, and why so much of the inspira- 
tion which others have derived from him comes from lectures or 
pamphlets — shafts of illumination upon an historical scene or pro- 
cess rather than the final judgements — why he belongs with Mait- 
land rather than with Stubbs. It is therefore curious that the editors 
have included no Jewish contributor, and that no essay deals with 
any theme relating to the recreation of a Jewish political entity — a 
cause to which so much of Sir Lewis’s life has been so selflessly 
devoted. 

It is the more remarkable in that such opportunities as presented 
themselves of treating this topic have been rather obviously neg- 
lected. In two cases this is understandable enough. Mr Stanley 
Morison’s account of ‘Personality and Diplomacy in Anglo-Ameri- 
can Relations, 1917’, deals primarily with Northcliffe’s mission to 
the United States in that year and only briefly with the beginning 
of discussions with Col. House in London on the ultimate shape of 
the peace settlement. Palestine was marginal. Mr Taylor himself 
contributes a study of the ‘War Aims of the Allies in the First World 
War’ — itself an ambitious theme in view of the obscurantist with- 
holding by the Foreign Office of the British documents for the 
period. Mr Taylor’s solution of the problem presented by this has 
been to give no sources at all for his unequivocally expressed judge- 
ments. The general impression left on the reader is that of an un- 
finished sketch for an unwritten book; one can only hope that it will 
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one day be written. The somewhat cavalier assumption that the 
Balfour Declaration was simply a substitute for the lost cause of 
Russian Orthodoxy as an anti-French weapon in the Middle East 
will then have to be justified or abandoned. Meanwhile one would 
have liked a footnote on it by Sir Lewis himself. 

In one of the two most impressive contributions to this part of 
the volume — the other is a brilliant summary by Mr E. H. Carr of 
‘Russia and Europe’ as a theme of Russian history’ — Professor Hugh 
Seton-Watson builds upon Sir Lewis’s celebrated pamphlet on 
‘1848" to trace the subsequent century’s development of the East 
European intelligentsias, their relation to social change and to 
revolution, and the lesson of this experience for other parts of the 
world now reacting so swiftly to the impact of the West. Once 
again, we have the theme of a book compressed into an essay; and 
the reader unversed in the subject may find some of the social 
analysis a little hard to follow with no illustrations either statistical 
or literary to give relief (in both senses) to the torrent of generaliza- 
tions. But at least we have here history that has been thought about, 
and not a mere demonstration of technique. Yet Professor Seton- 
Watson does not in fact give an answer as to why the national form 
of protest should have been the most powerful, or indeed as to what 
the feeling of national distinctiveness amounts to. Granted that the 
cruel history of East European Jewry shows it more often as a 
victim than as an actor, it is nevertheless true that Zionism grew out 
of the soil he is describing, and that its fate has now become en- 
tangled with that of the social evolution of the ‘underdeveloped 
countries’ to which Professor Seton-Watson is so keen to draw our 
attention. It is odd that in a work dedicated to Sir Lewis of all 
people, this particular clue to the inquiry should have been 
overlooked. 

In the two other essays devoted to the European aspects of Sir 
Lewis’s interests, Dr G. H. Bolsover discusses with deep learning 
and admirable balance the nature and background of Russian 
foreign policy in the last century of Tsarism, and Mr J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett writes on Ludendorff and Groener. This contribution has 
two especial uses; it may direct people who do not know them to the 
three great books of his in which the substance of the German 
military-civilian dilemma in these years is dealt with at full length; 
it may also show that the ‘Namier revolution’does not necessarily 
mean that history cannot also be literature. 

But the impact of the ‘Namier revolution’ has primarily been felt 
in the study of British domestic politics, and especially in that of 
Parliament. It is therefore proper that the volume should open with 
a fascinating and origina] study by Mr H. R. Trevor-Roper of 
‘Oliver Cromwell and his Parliaments’. For while it is true that this 
is not a period in which Sir Lewis has worked himself, and while 
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again it is hardly one which lends itself to the elimination of ideal 
factors in politics, it does present important problems to which the 
‘Namier method’ of detailed study of individuals and groups pro- 
vides the prerequisite of a solution. Furthermore, Mr Trevor-Roper 
is by so far the outstanding historian of the post-Namier generation 
that the volume would have looked incomplete without him. This 
is the more true in that most of the other essays in this section deal 
with rather limited topics - though Dr Lucy Sutherland shows her 
usual skill in an all-too-brief essay on the fascinating topic of “The 
City of London in Eighteenth Century Politics’ and Professor Hughes 
contributes powerfully to our knowledge of the the origin of the 
‘closure’. Mr Romney Sedgwick’s transcripts of letters from Pitt to 
Bute, while no doubt useful for those still following up the story of 
personal politics in the ‘Namier period’ would more appropriately 
have found their place in a Camden Society volume than in a 
Sestschrift. One suspects that their main effect on the general reader 
will be to increase his admiration for those who can discover 
important truths about history and politics in material so intolerably 
prosaic and boring in itself. 

Professor Norman Gash does a neat job of demolition on the 
notion that the British election of 1830 was much affected by the 
July Revolution. But the prize in this section undoubtedly goes to 
Miss Betty Kemp for an essay in which from the odd phenomenon 
of the ‘ Chiltern Hundreds’ she extracts not indeed the royalties of 
a well-known writer of stage-comedies, but a constitutional point 
of considerable importance neatly and conclusively documented. 


She is indeed the perfect Namierite. 
MAX BELOFF. 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
By Walter Z. Laqueur. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 362 pp. 32s.) 


The Communist theory on the utilization of nationalist movements 
in colonial and semi-colonial countries is simple enough; they are to 
be supported and aggravated in their conflict with imperialist powers, 
and the local Communist parties must try to get control of such 
movements wherever they can. The theory in its traditional form, 
however, makes no provision for conflicts between ex-colonial 
nations, and it has particularly failed to adjust itself to the fact fo 
Zionism, which continues to be represented as an agency of Western 
imperialism in spite of an independence won in direct conflict with 
Britain and a social and political order which makes the neighbour- 
ing countries look strongholds of reaction by contrast. But the con- 
nections of Israel with world Jewry and the importance of Jews in the 
Socialist and Communist parties of Europe make the question of 
Palestine one of outstanding importance for Soviet policy, which has 
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gone through some extraordinary vagaries in trying to cope with it. 

Mr Laqueur has given us in his book a detailed account of the 
development of Communism in each of the countries of the Middle 
East. In the thoroughness of his survey of Middle Eastern politics he 
has indeed broken new ground, and if his field of study was still 
largely unexplored, this must be explained, as he himself points out, 
by the great difficulty Western diplomats and journalists have had in 
making contact with illegal or semi-legal political movements in 
these countries —- a consideration which applies not only to Com- 
munism, but also to the right-wing extremist groups such as the 
Moslem Brotherhood. The author concludes from his study that 
Communism is much stronger, and Islam much less of a barrier to 
it, in the Middle East than is generally supposed; among the coun- 
tries he covers — which include the Sudan, but not Persia — he finds 
effective resistance to Communism only in Turkey and Israel. The 
success of Turkey in attaining political stability he attributes partly 
to the fact that Turkey, though much harassed by the Western 
Powers in the Ottoman times, was never under foreign rule; more- 
over, proximity to Russia and historical experience of Russian ex- 
pansion have made the Turks suspicious of Russian messianism. The 
Arabs, on the other hand, were for the most part long subject to 
Ottoman rule before coming under the sway of European Powers — 
a history which has given them the habitual resentments of subject 
peoples — while Russia is too far off to cause alarm to Arab nationa- 
lism, at least outside Iraq. 

Of Communism in Israel, Mr Laqueur’s account is specially illu- 
minating. Communism always had its following among the Palestine 
Jews, yet it always opposed Zionism and this hostility was carried to 
fantastic lengths. Zionist immigration was described as the formation 
of a Zionist — Imperialist — Fascist army, and in 1940, when an Axis 
invasion of Palestine was more than a possibility, the Jews were told 
that it was their business not to assist in the defence of Palestine 
against Hitler, but to fight against the British. Yet the Soviet Union 
never entirely lost its reputation as the champion of anti-semitism, 
and even to-day, when the Soviet Union is arming Israel’s mortal 
enemy, Soviet diplomacy endeavours to keep alive the hope that 
Israel might in the last resort obtain protection from the only Great 
Power which is not frightened of Egypt. 

G. F. H. 


ART AND VISUAL PERCEPTION. By Rudolf Arnheim. (Faber and 
Faber. 6335.) 

Over twenty years ago, Professor Arnheim attempted, with notable 
thoroughness, to codify the aesthetic bases of the cinema as an art. 
In this he was inevitably concerned with the effect upon the human 
mind of the optical stimulus imprinted on the human retina. In the 
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present volume he takes this as his sole subject, and approaches it 
from the point of view of gestalt psychology. 

What do you ‘see’ when you look at a picture, or a plate of apples 
for that matter? Professor Arnheim thinks — and with reason — that 
‘we are neglecting the gift of comprehending things by what our 
senses tell us about them. Concept is split from percept . . .’ His 
book, ‘a psychology of the creative eye’, is an effort to order what is 
at present known or suspected about the process of vision. The con- 
clusion to which it leads him is that visual art is the elaboration, 
uninfluenced by the other senses, of the structural patterns which 
the simple act of seeing entails. 

For him perception is dynamic. ‘Perception reflects an invasion 
of the organism by external forces which upset the balance of the 
nervous system . . . a hole being torn into a resistant tissue.’ What 
is true of the ordinary man’s perception is equally true, only in 
greater degree, of the artist’s. Artistic creation consists in finding 
a structural equivalent to the percept that will embody these 
forces. 

The key to the edifice that Professor Arnheim builds up is the 
gestalt-derived principle that it is always the simplest of any possible 
structural patterns that will be preferred by the mind in its search 
for order. Key in hand, Professor Arnheim unlocks (or at least 
rattles the lock in the door to) problems of increasing complexity, 
from the simple positioning of a circle in a square (how do we know, 
without measuring, that it is off-centre?), through eye-teasing 
illusions of the kind we have known since childhood (which of these 
two lines is the longer?) to expression itself. Balance, shape, form, 
growth, space, light, colour, movement, tension — these are the 
successive aspects of the subject which he tackles, and on nearly all 
of them he has something stimulating to say. The book is uneven 
(the section on colour is very weak, for example), but from the main 
line of argument and the many illuminating asides the ordinary 
reader cannot fail to learn much about the quirks of his own mind 
which have probably escaped him hitherto — for instance, that 
symmetry is fully acknowledged only about a vertical axis: ‘a violin 

is most clearly symmetrical when it is seen upright’. 

It is noticeable, however, that once he embarks upon an explana- 
tion of the forces transmitted by the more elaborate visual patterns 
represented by a specific work of art, Professor Arnheim cannot 
wholly keep a subjective note from creeping in. The jug in Ingres’ 
La Source has uterine connotations; Griinewald’s reds and yellows 
are ‘moving’; the overlapping of forms ‘shows the tension between 
the conflicting tendencies in social intercourse and the need for 
safeguarding the integrity of the individual’. In themselves these are 
small points, and chosen at random, but they indicate the ambigu- 
ous nature of the author’s chosen territory. When Professor Arnheim 
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throws out a dictum like ‘Bright colours are heavier than dark ones’, 
the only possible response is, ‘Who says?’. 

His thesis is that there are absolutes; that, hard though they may 
be to evaluate, there are factors in the perceived image which 
operate uniformly upon the human mind; that all ‘adequate con- 
ceptions [may] be expected to contain a common core of truth 
which would make the art of all times and places potentially relevant 
to all men’. Much more evidence seems necessary before this can be 
wholly substantiated. The way we see, one suspects, is conditioned 
by our culture and our own subjectivity. Western man reads from 
left to right, with certain consequences to the visual stimulus 
(diagonals seem to rise or fall according to whether they run from 
left or right; added weight is given by the eye to objects on the right). 
But these factors clearly cannot operate similarly for an Oriental 
who reads up and down and from right to left. Again, fashion 
changes. The same square inches of canvas which to-day sing to us 
of Renoir’s innocent glorification of womanhood — all joy, sweetness 
and charm — meant for the critic of eighty years ago ‘a mass of flesh 
in the process of decomposition’. How, if we are dealing with abso- 
lutes, explain the long disregard of Vermeer, or El Greco, or Piero 
della Francesca? How explain the hold upon so many sensitive 
minds half a century ago of the curling shapes of art nouveau, which 
so obstinately refuse to move us to-day? 

It is clear that the retinal image not merely affects the mind, but 
is itself affected by that mind. Here is a description by Patrick 
Heron, from his recent book, The Changing Forms of Art, of how 
objects can change their appearance according to what is in the 
mind of the painter at a given moment. Think of curves, he writes, 
and an apple ‘presents itself as a sort of symphony of curves. But 
think suddenly of straight lines, flat surfaces and small rectilinear 
or triangular planes: think hard enough to banish the curves; and 
suddenly the apple changes under your nose. [It] is transformed by 
your thought; you yourself determine what it will look like by 
deciding, perhaps unconsciously, just what you are going to look 
for in it.’ There is, of course, yet another stage. Mr Graham Suther- 
land and Mr Ivon Hitchens, say, by this count, could, in con- 
templation of the same landscape, ‘see’ differing images; but each 
having found the structural equivalent in paint for his own percept, 
they would, by the same token, in contemplating each other’s 
pictures, ‘see’ two more images, differing again from their own and 
the other’s first percepts. 

Professor Arnheim is uneasy in all the territory between empathy 
and kinaesthetic sensations. Here, as elsewhere — it is the book’s 
leitmotif and its climax — expression is inherent only in the visual 
pattern itself. All else is superfluous, or at least secondary. Indeed, 
the gestalt conviction that the mind will seek the simplest structural 
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pattern in all circumstances seems to lead him to overlook the possi- 
bility that the artist may actually choose a system of relationships 
that is confused and equivocal from the gestalt point of view (some 
of our present ‘action’ painters for example ?). But having said that, 
one must say that Professor Arnheim has pursued his theme with 
devotion and skill. This is not a book lightly to be dismissed. It 
brings together much documented evidence and some speculation 
that is not otherwise easily available. Furthermore, its semi-scienti- 
fic, physio-psychological approach is a welcome antidote to the 
poetic school of art criticism, whose subjective word-spinning is 
often at a far remove from picture making, or indeed any visual 
stimulus at all. And yet, and yet .. . 

At the end of it all, in the last analysis, one is left with the know- 
ledge that understanding lies not in the employment of great 
machines of this kind. Beyond a certain point the analyst has not 
swallowed the work of art as he thinks he has; rather has it swallowed 
him. Everyone wants to understand art,’ Picasso has said; ‘but one 
loves the night, flowers, everything around one, without trying to 
understand them. People who try to explain pictures are usually 
barking up the wrong tree.’ More briefly, Braque has said, “The 
only thing that matters in art is that which cannot be explained.’ 

MICHAEL MIDDLETON. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Jack Lindsay. 
(Bodley Head. 30s.) 

BEFORE VICTORIA. CHANGING STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOUR 
1787-1837. By Muriel Jaeger. (18s.) 

WINTER IN MAJORCA. By George Sand. Translated and Anno- 
tated by Robert Graves. (Cassell. 155.) 


VICTORIAN GALLERY. By Meriel Buchanan. (18s.) 


After a long interval of comparative neglect, two biographies of 
George Meredith have recently been published: Mr Lindsay’s full- 
length exploratory and discursive study following close upon the 
objective account earlier presented by Professor Lionel Stevenson, 
Writing as a Marxist, Mr Lindsay, of necessity, employs as his 
instrument the quill of a porcupine; at all angles, the book bristles 
defensively about its central thesis; the contention that the situation 
of the individual in the society of the cash nexus was Meredith’s 
true and abiding literary preoccupation. If objectivity suffers as a 
result of this inexorable parti-pris, so, too, does accuracy: Seaford, 
for instance, is referred to throughout as Seaforth. None the less, 
Mr Lindsay’s fertility is such that, dodging between the doctrinal 
tram-lines, the persistent reader will find much here to interest and 
stimulate, as well as, inevitably, to provoke. 

Like the boy who, following a dog, fell down a hole, and, a male 
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Alice-in-Wonder-land, discovered the Lascaux caves, Miss Jaeger, 
prospecting for her own pleasure along the frontier line between the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, has come upon a hitherto 
concealed pocket in the social history of this country. Owing, perhaps, 
to the peculiar indelibility of a cliché, it has been readily accepted, 
hitherto, that it was fear of the French Revolution that caused English 
men and women to ‘turn away from the groves of enlightenment and 
gracious living to the prison of narrow conventionality and repres- 
sion’. But was it so? Miss Jaeger has had the wit to look at a calendar; 
to compare a few relevant dates; with the result that she is able to 
remind us, at the outset, that the Royal Proclamation against Vice 
and Immorality preceded the Revolution by two years, before 
going on, in her study of the influence of such figures as Wilberforce 
and Hannah More, to bring forward evidence which proves con- 
clusively that, long before her reign, ‘Victorianism had already 
prepared the way for Victoria’. A most illuminating and delightful 
book. 

It is curious to find that the storm aroused, in 1840, by the pub- 
lication of George Sand’s account of her visit to Majorca has be- 
latedly emitted, in 1956, a short, disgruntled echo. Mr Graves, in 
the course of his lively translation, has taken it upon himself to 
second the motion originally proposed by José Quadrado in La 
Palma, that ‘George Sand is the most immoral of writers, and 
Madame Dudevant the most obscene of Women.’ Mr Graves is, 
perhaps, unduly severe on George Sand, whose chief error it was to 
arrive in Majorca a century ahead of her time. He underestimates, 
certainly, the strain imposed upon a woman of her temperament, 
forced hourly to act as ‘sick-bed attendant’ to a man gravely and 
perhaps hopelessly ill. On the other hand, Mr Graves over- 
estimates, I believe, the part played by Solange in the physical 
alienation of Chopin from his mistress. (‘I can hear her whispering 
“Not a word to Maman”’, etc.) Mr Graves can hear the whisper; 
less inspired, his readers must await independent confirmation of 
the scene. 

The atmosphere of Miss Buchanan’s gallery evokes the hushed 
voice, the muffled footstep. Floridly academic, the portraits look 
down at us from the ballrooms and council-chambers of an already 
fabulous era; the men and women of whom Miss Buchanan writes 
had one thing in common: ‘they all knew Europe before the lights 
went out’. It is perhaps difficult, from the consequent penumbra, 
adequately to judge of their qualities, although no one will deny the 
dignity and courage with which these crowned heads met adversity 
when it came. Miss Buchanan’s book will please many; and that 
despite the fact that, too often, there is only a crumb of personal 
reminiscence to enliven a whole loaf of rechauffé memoirs. 

BETTY MILLER. 
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THIN ICE. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and Windus. 13s. 6d.) 
COLLECTED sTORIEsS. By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. 
205.) 

DISQUIET AND PEACE. By William Cooper. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Thin Ice is the story of a politician, Henry Fortescue, who gives way 
to long-repressed homosexual lust after the disappointment of his 
political ambitions. It is told by a narrator whose relation to 
Fortescue is not unlike Dr Watson’s to Sherlock Holmes, and the 
technique can never have been more skilfully and sensitively 
employed. The story begins in 1896 and ends with Fortescue’s 
death in an air raid in 1941. It enables the author to give, through 
the eyes of the loyal but baffled narrator, both the portrait of an 
able but tragically handicapped man and also a beautifully painted 
sequence of pictures of English life in the first half of this century — 
Victorian Oxford, an Edwardian country house, London clubs, 
Kenya, ‘Munich’, the London underworld, the Blitz. Fortescue 
reports to the narrator his conversation with a policeman who 
arrested him in Glasgow: ‘You’re a young man, constable, and you 
probably don’t realize that as we grow older we grow more foolish.’ ‘I’ve 
always heard it said we grow wiser.’ ‘Exactly,’ I told him. ‘You've heard it 
said, but you’ve not tested that by your own experience. . . .’ Though it is 
the story of a man who grew more foolish, the book itself is a striking 
instance of the contrary. The list of Sir Compton Mackenzie’s 
books shows seventy-nine titles. Probably he was never in the least 
foolish, but he can hardly have started life endowed with all the 
ripe and compassionate wisdom he displays in this, his eightieth 
book. He is fair to the normal, fair to the ‘queer’, and also, what is 
more unusual, fair to the police. From the first page to the last he 
is obviously in complete control of his material, with the result that 
the book is quite without that strained and febrile atmosphere 
which has marred several otherwise excellent novels on the same 
theme by younger writers. Indeed, among all the contemporary 
artists of the English novel, probably Mr Somerset Maugham alone 
could cover such a large canvas with such a graceful appearance of 
ease. 

To change the metaphor, Mr Pritchett is dry and sparkling. His 
products have not been in circulation so long as Sir Compton 
Mackenzie’s, but they are remarkably mature. Here we have 
thirty-seven stories, covering 406 pages, and not a page unadorned 
with deft touches of observation or apt and elegant images: ‘. . 
the wind running finer than sand through a changeless sky or the solitary 
dribble of water in the butts and the rain legging it over the grass’ or ‘the 
thundery marble of summer clouds crested as white as cherry blossom.’ In 
fact, the rifts are overloaded with ore, as though Mr Pritchett, with 
a most unjustified lack of confidence, were afraid of not giving the 
reader his money’s worth. All too often the story is buried under the 
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technique: ‘He took out a razor and became absorbed in the difficulty of 
cutting his throat.’ The Night Worker, in which a small boy accom- 
panies an engaged couple to look over their future home, has more 
depth than most of the stories; and so, strangely enough, have 
Double Divan and The Ladder, although they are almost pure farce. 
The other stories cover an immense range of subjects and are told 
with unfailing verve and perceptiveness. It would be a problem for 
an essayist, rather than a monthly reviewer, to explain why they 
become a bit monotonous and why the touches of pathos and poetry 
beneath the polished surface are somehow sterilized by the polish. 
Mr Cooper’s Disquiet and Peace is another vintage product, and 

although it is only his fourth book, his maturity and command of 
his material are impressive. It has seemed a long time to wait since 
his last novel, The Ever Interesting Topic, which raised the highest 
hopes; and now that its successor is here it is certainly not a dis- 
appointment, though it is a considerable surprise — being an un- 
cannily successful evocation of Liberal society in the London of 
1906. It obviously ran the risk of turning into a tour de force, a 
cleverly constructed period piece, but it is saved by the author’s 
tact and good taste and by his limpid and unpretentious style. The 
hero is a promising young Liberal politician who sacrifices a place 
in the Cabinet for the sake of his charming but ‘unstable’ wife. 
Looking at 1906 through the eyes of 1956, the whole situation may 
appear somewhat irritating, and one is tempted to prescribe a 
course of rough house-work as a cure for the young woman’s in- 
stability. But the problem is entirely of its period and it leads on to 
another problem, which is of every period: ‘My dearest, you ought 
not to have sacrificed your career,’ says the wife, ‘. . . that wasn’t the 
right thing to do for me. I think I was trying to release myself from you — 
that’s the clue that makes what I did hang together! But the more you gave 
up for me, the greater the claim you had on me. . . . Surely that was the 
point of it all. Each time, you did something that would bind me to you all 
the more!’ These words are spoken after the couple have separated 
and come together again, and at the end of the book they seem to 
have a good chance of making a successful new start. The reader’s 
relief at this may be somewhat less than ecstatic, but it is hard to 
think of any other young novelist of to-day who could have developed 
so interestingly such a subtle and serious theme, within a context 
so unfamiliar to anybody under fifty. 


ALL HONOURABLE MEN. By David Karp. (Gollancz. 155.) 


A distinguished Liberal, which, for the purpose of this novel, means 
a pompous simpleton, gives up the directorship of an eighteen- 
million-dollar Foundation to become the head of a forty-million- 
dollar Institute. It soon emerges that the hidden dynamic of the 
Institute is — guess what? — pure and simple MacCarthyism; in 
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other words, Fascism! This leads to quite an argument, in the course 
of which a harmless little economist is hounded to suicide. The argu- 
ment is conducted on the level of a debate between the fifth form 
at St Dominic’s and a scratch team from Narkover and St Trinian’s 
— which is of course entirely credible. So also is the suicide, for suffer- 
ing goes on being real, however unreal our politics may become. 
So this is not only a very exciting, but also in some ways a good book, 
though not so good as Mr Karp’s earlier novel, One. You often want 
to throw it away because of the hot air it exhales, but it grips you 
all the same. 

I am not sure what it proves, however. Not, presumably, that if 
you cease to believe that a Liberal is a revolutionary is a Communist 
murderer and bully, you must begin to believe that a Conservative 
is a reactionary is a Fascist murderer and bully. On the other hand, 
the fact that people do get bullied unfortunately needs no proving; 
but in so far as this is the result of any confusion of thought and 
language, I suspect the confusion begins earlier than the identifica- 
tion of Liberals with Communists or of Conservatives with Fascists. 
It might be useful if some semanticist or linguistic philosopher 
would begin by analysing a few familiar false conjugations such as: 
I am brave, you are rash, he is foolhardy; I am prudent, you are 
timid, he is a coward; I am firm, you are obstinate, he isa... 
and so on. People who think they cannot fight until their hands are 
clean may be dangerously useless, but people who think their hands 
are cleaner than they really are can be a danger, too. Perhaps that 
is the implication of Mr Karp’s ironic title? 

R. R. 


PRINTER AND PLAYGROUND. By Oliver Simon. (Faber and 
Faber. 27s. 6d.) 


The words ‘Curwen Press’ call to mind a host of little bits of paper -— 
often fine and rare paper, exciting to handle — printed richly with 
decorative borders made up of printer’s flowers, the prettiest com- 
pliment slips, address labels or notepaper headings ever made; a 
range of exquisite patterned papers, designed by Lovat Fraser, 
Paul Nash, Edward Bawden, Albert Rutherston, Enid Marx, and 
others, carrying heavy nostalgia for the ’twenties and ‘thirties; 
regal booklets and leaflets for the Westminster Bank and other dis- 
cerning firms; magazines, like Horizon, Wine and Food, and the 
British Transport Review; and, finally, a high proportion of the most 
beautiful and finely printed books and book-jackets of the past 
twenty-five years. 

The man chiefly associated with this achievement is Oliver 
Simon, who died, aged sixty, a few days after his autobiography, 
Printer and Playground, was published in March this year. He was a 
difficult man to know and a difficult man to assess. The work of the 
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press for which he had been responsible for many years was — as all 
great printing must be — both scholarly and beautiful; yet he him- 
self was neither scholar nor artist. He was co-founder and first editor 
of The Fleuron in 1923, and founder-editor of Signature, two journals 
which will always be of the greatest importance in the documenta- 
tion of typography and printing; yet his own book, An Introduction 
to Typography, though admirable, was of no importance at all. 
The present volume is of consuming interest to all concerned with 
printing, and indeed with the artistic life of England in this century, 
owing to Oliver Simon’s position near the centre of it; but too 
soon consumed, for it contains less than 40,000 words of text, and is 
more of a lavish printer’s specimen book than a genuine auto- 
biography. How one regrets his inability to write — not only about 
himself, but also about the men he knew and worked with; how 
valuable are the few snapshots and facsimiles of letters he includes as 
illustrations, and how gladly one would have exchanged some of the 
already well-publicized type specimens for a few more pages of 
hitherto unpublished material. 

Oliver Simon joined the Curwen Press as a pupil in 1920, when 
its director, Harold Curwen, was already turning it from an old- 
fashioned music-printing firm into the lively place that it became. 
After a year’s training in the works, Simon set out to add book- 
printing to the Curwen Press’s activities, in which he was highly 
successful. Albert Rutherston and William Rothenstein were his 
uncles, and with that inheritance of taste he soon began the process 
of commissioning artists, and knowing which were the right ones to 
commission, that bore such fruitful results. But he did not sail to 
success merely by employing the right artists. His own work as 
typographer at the Curwen Press was of the greatest distinction, 
and in itself an inspiration to printing-houses and designers 
throughout the world. I have never seen any book designed and 
printed by the Curwen Press that was not outstandingly good for 
reasons of excellent book-making, quite apart from the merits of 
any commissioned illustrations or decorations the book may have 
contained. The credit for that must in the first place belong to 


Oliver Simon. 
RUARI MCLEAN. 


THE WORKER-PRIESTS: A COLLECTIVE DOCUMENTATION. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 255.) 

FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. By Victor Gollancz. (Victor Gollancz. 
155.) 

Nobody can ever understand the life of St Francis of Assisi or the 
poems of St John of the Cross unless they accept the fact that these 
two men were in love with God in exactly the same way as Dante 
was in love with Beatrice and Yeats with Maud Gonne MacBride. 
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Now as the fact that neither of these two women loved the great 
poets who have made their names immortal (just think of the 
amount of esteem and respect these two women have received 
through the decades and the centuries because of the love they in- 
spired) can diminish by an hour either Dante’s or Yeats’s ability to 
love deeply; so too, if no God exists, his absence does not invalidate 
the love of either the Italian Franciscan or the Spanish Carmelite. 
It is the ability to love, not the object of that love, that is so essential 
and so precious a contribution to civilization. 

So, too, in order to understand the real significance of the worker- 
priests in France one must realize that the word worker and the 
word priest are both nouns; neither is an adjective. They are indeed 
not priests who just happen to be workers, or workers who are priests 
in their spare time. They are, in fact, truly priests according to the 
order of Melchizedec. As, according to the teachings of the Church, 
Our Lord was all God and all man, not half God and half man. So 
too these men, whose personal testament is contained in the first of 
these books were real workers and all priest. This is the book by the 
worker-priests, not merely one more about them. 

Anyone who thinks that France is actually decadent should read 
their story. No country really decadent could produce men like 
these. Some of the most moving passages in the book are the plain 
statements told in simple words, of why Father X became also 
Comrade Y, and joined this new order, whose habit was a pair of 
overalls and whose rule was the requirements of an eight-hour shift. 
‘My vocation is based on the fact that I have always regarded Jesus 
Christ as a personal friend.’ The priest-workers came into being 
during the German occupation of France. They grew up with the 
Resistance. They never lost its spirit. 

Mr Gollancz’s personal anthology, culled from the reading of a 
lifetime, is full of quotations expressing the same kind of faith, with 
very often the same emphasis that has inspired these modern St 
Francises. 

Much of the contents of his book is taken from the legends of the 
Hasidic rabbis and scholars, which were an expression in the 
adjectives of eighteenth-century Polish Jewry of the spirit, not only 
of the Umbrian who wrote The Canticle of the Sun, but also of these 
French worker-priests whose work and whose life, and the conflict 
of whose divided loyalties is such a personal tragedy. This spirit can 
cause a Catholic to be proud of his religion if not of his Church, a 
European to love France, for yet another reason, and a radical to 
despair of those who wield power. The real cause of the condemna- 
tion of the worker-priests was the fear of Communism. The real 
cause why so great a part of civilized and cultured Europe did a deal 
with Nazism was the fear of Communism. Indeed, ‘We have 
nothing to fear, but fear.’ PAUL POTTS. 
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THE DOLPHIN’S SKIN 


James Turner 


In this age of the great levelling, the eccentric is assumed to 
be mad, a fit subject for the psychiatrist. Such an attitude 
could not be more misplaced, and James Turner’s six studies 
each prove the point. They range from Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, to Edward FitzGerald. I/lus., 21s. net. 


NAKED THEY PRAY 


Pearce Gervis 


Pearce Gervis shared the popular cynical attitude to Yoga 
when he met some of the most revered gurus in India. This 
book is the result of his unusually thorough investigation into 
the practice and philosophy of this mysterious system. J/lus., 
25s. net. 

CASSELL 


Bernard 


Shaw 
Hlis Life 
Work and 
Friends 


Book Society recommend. Illus. 50s. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By P. H. Blair. 
(Cambridge. 30s.) 

One of the best of recent historical novels, The Golden Warrior, has 
as its theme the last years of Anglo-Saxon England, and as its 
climax Harold’s superb but fruitless march from his victory at 
Stamford Bridge to his destruction on the battlefield at Hastings. 
With him fell the kingdom of the English, and one is left wondering 
if the price paid for the Norman monarchy was too high, and if the 
submerging of the Anglo-Saxon culture was a tragic loss to Europe, 
or the inevitable result of its own inadequacy. 

To most people Anglo-Saxon England is unknown country, and 
Mr Blair’s book provides an excellent introduction to it. By the 
time of the Norman Conquest, the nation which had proved itself 
capable of producing both great literature and great art had already 
been weakened by the Danish invasions of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. The cataclysmic nature of these attacks, which ended by 
dividing England into two defined areas, one Danish, one English, 
is vividly described by Mr Blair, and so too is the double inheritance, 
part Scandinavian, part Anglo-Saxon, which resulted from it. 
Posterity must weigh the gain of the jury system against the loss of 
the great library at York, and the whole of the written records of 
East Anglia. And one cannot but regret the virtual extinction of the 
culture which produced the Lindisfarne Gospels, Bede’s great Eccle- 
siastical History, and the learning of men like Alcuin and Alfred. 
The deadly efficiency and ruthless organization of the Danish 
invaders has recently been confirmed by the excavation of the 
‘Jomsborg-type’ fortresses in Denmark, which were built on the 
plan of a military barracks and housed a body of skilled pro- 
fessional fighters trained for war and war only. Against such men 
England could produce nothing of equal calibre, and her resistance, 
though courageous, was ineffective. 

Mr Blair belongs to the modern descendants of the scientific 
school of history. He covers the Anglo-Saxon period in all its 
aspects, social, cultural, and political, but says little of the relation- 
ship of that age to European history, or even to the subsequent his- 
tory of England. How far, and in what way, was the Anglo-Saxon 
state merged into Anglo-Norman England? What was the relation- 
ship of Anglo-Saxon art to the contemporary culture of Western 
Europe, and what were the origins of its decorative forms? Such 
questions Mr Blair does not attempt to answer. He draws few 
general conclusions and makes few comparisons. His book is an 
excellent, unprovocative introduction to the period for the student 
and general reader. 

ANTONIA MCLEAN. 
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1e Henry Wise and the Formal Garden 
e, DAVID GREEN 

‘David Green’s scholarly study of Wise and the formal garden throws light on a 
id period of which the very ideas have become obscure. . . . It is impossible not 
1e to be carried away by this book. The breadth of approach to the subject, the 
If scholarly research involved and the excellence of the illustrations, make it the 
most ene contribution to the subject of formal gardening that we have had 
ly or are likely to have.’ THE LISTENER Illustrated 70s. net 
th 


y The Red Sea Mountains of Egypt 


ey L. A. TREGENZA 
t. ‘The Red Sea Mountains of Egypt, by L. A. Tregenza, makes one overwhelmingly 
of curious about its author—a man who knows the stars, the flight of birds, Latin, 
of Greek, Arabic, camels, plants, the philosophy of the desert—and antiquity. 
Walking along the old Roman Porphyry Road in the mountains at the head of 
ie Guif of Suez, he pictures—without the least effort at beauty of description 
aa —some of the most exquisite and rare scenes that I have come across in any 
1 book. . . . Who is Mr Tregenza? He is unique and deeply satisfying.’ Negley 


Farson in the COUNTRYMAN Iilustrated 21s. net 





“ Treasury Control 

The Co-ordination of Financial and Economic Policy in Great Britain 
Pe SAMUEL H. BEER 

c ‘In a modest compass Professor Beer has written an important and readable 
S book. Hitherto no work has adequately described the immense changes in 
Treasury structure and outlook which have taken place since 1939 and which 


- reflect the growth of the British government’s responsibilities in the fiscal and 
- economic fields.” THE ECONOMIST I5s. net 


‘ Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy 


Anglo-American Collaboration in the Reconstruction of Multilateral 
Trade RICHARD N. GARDNER 


This book is a history of the ambitious effort led by the United States and 
Britain to reconstruct a liberal international economic system after the war. 


42s. net 
OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


Name (Block Letters) 


This puzzle is the second of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 

The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, August 2oth. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


We have received four completely correct solutions to our second competition series. The 
prize has therefore been equally divided between: W. Clarke, Mrs. N. Fisher, D. Parry 
Michael and E. G. Phillips. The runners up were S. E. Woods, with 59 out of 60 
and Miss A. E. Hinch, with 58 out of 60. 





August 1956 CROSSWORD 
CLUES ACROSS 
Lady novelist who is a multitude in herself (4) 
Dramatic introducer of 10 in 1 down (5, 5) 
Petre’s treatment of Arabella’s lock belongs to turnip family (4) 
A revolting modern hybrid! See 3 across (10) 
False daughter of priest lays sandwich content before Princess (8) 
One of Guedalla’s pictures of a Queen (5) 
Gama’s its hero — with a bit of luck Ida’s upset! (6) 
Launcelot’s blind father (3, 5) 
Time spent in Wonderland? (4, 4) 
Eccentric French novelist in a stupor (6) 
Cobbler poet, kept hydrogen in bags (5) 
The charm of Sir Walter (8) 
Tyrant, with representative curve, reveals sacred symbol (10) 
Wished for ‘neither poverty nor riches’, reversing an old wrinkle (4) 
Entrance by which a painter reaches Heaven (10) 
How trumpets proclaim the living of versatile vicar (4) 


CLUES DOWN 
Three leaders of your humble servant’s country! See 3 across (3) 
‘_—-s don’t become a young woman’ — capital at heart (9) 
A main point may be defined as god of the dead (6) 
What Fate never is. has ruined Boxer Lea (8) 
One terminus for ‘the traffic of Jacob’s ladder’ (7, 5) 
Uncle was a naturalist, nephew wrote letters (5) 
It sounds as if Dog’s Home acquires merit in this novel (10) 


Rashleigh was no true scholar — just bone, unadorned, with one solid 
rock! (12) 


Chocolate Soldier, half a poet (10) 

French General curtails gambling game with fury (9) 
French who-dun-its? Those are the French solids for me! (8) 
Destination of the ‘master o’ the Tiger’ (6) 

St John’s Jane gets 150 — Oval (5) 

Rob —— slew 11 (3) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 15 


RT Ss ASSO aanans 
Oo 3 i et) 

ACROSS 

1. Ulna in pash. 10. Loyalties. 11. 

Lytton. 12. ‘Miss Buss and Miss 

Beale.’ 15. Anagram. 17. Wife of 

Darius Ochus. 19. Flori-Da li-ke. 

26. Woodstock. 


DOWN 


1. Pam = knave at loo: subtitle, 

Richardson. 3. Anagram. 4. cf. 

1777. 7. The Antiquary. 10. Rattigan: Galsworthy. 20. Lovelace: F. L. 
win slow. 16. Sherlock Holmes. 18. Lucas, T.A. 24. i.e. did nothing. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Twenty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 9 
U.S.A. and Canada, $5.50. 
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Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
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